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GOOD NEWS! 


Bolt-court, 12. March, 1834. 


I verity believe that the “eno” is 
at hand! For many, many years, I 
have constantly said that, as long as the 
paper-money stood, there could be no 
hope of seeing the liberty and the hap- 
piness of the people restored. Major 
CarTWRIGHT used to remonstrate with 
me about my bestowing so much 
of my time, and, as he used to 
call it, of my talent, in writing about 
the paper-money, and the debt and 
those reptiles, the fundholders, as he 
used to call them; when my time 
would be so much better employed in 
endeavouring to urge on the cause of 
parliamentary reform. Upon one oc- 
casion he urged our friend Mr. Watker 
to interfere with me, and to convince 
me, if possible, that, though I was 
perfectly right in my paper-money doc- 
trines, yet, that success in those en- 
deavours would be of no use whatever 
to the people, unless there were, first, 
a parliamentary reform. My answer to 
Mr. Wacker was, that the convé¥se of 
the proposition was true; that even a 
veform of the Parliament would be of no 
real use to the people, unless preceded 
by, or coming in company with, a blow- 
ing up of the paper-money system. The 
Major did not live to see the reform, 
such as it was: if he had lived to see 
these two sessions of a reformed Parlia- 
ment, he would have been quite satis- 
fied of the currectness of my opinion. 
We have got the “‘rerorm” ; but, the 
pension list, the sinecure list, the grant 
list, the four hundred and fifty generals, 
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the two hundred admirals, the thunder- 
ing standing army in time of peace, 
the cormorant dead-weight, the Hano- 
verian dead-weight, the Six Acts, the 
new penal laws, Srurces Bourne's 
bills, transportation for poaching, the 
military and naval half-pay to parsons ; 
all these, and all the other burdens and 
abuses, remain in full vigour, though the 
Parliament has been what is called “ rE- 
ForMeD.” One of the things which we 
wanted reform for was, to enable the 
people to choose representatives not 
living upon the taxes; and the people 
have chosen a House containing more 
tax-eaters, [ believe, than any borough- 
monger Parliament that was ever called 
together. This is, indeed, great folly or 
baseness, on the part of the people. 
There would be sense enough in 
choosing for members those who are 
at the heads of the several departments ; 
but they have had the baseness to 
choose great numbers who have not 
the smallest pretension to any know- 
ledge of public affairs; and yet, who 
are living on the taxes. Such people 
have no right to petition to have taxes 
taken off: they are a set of fools, or 
selfish knaves, whose grumblings ought 
to be treated with contempt. 

However, it is quite useless for us to 
rail. Thus it will be as long as the pa- 
per-money shall continue. The debt, 
or the Bank, or the paper-money, all 
being one and the same thing, which we 
will call the paper-money ; this mon- 
ster, and the monster of borough- 
mongering, were hatched and brought 
forth at one and the same time: they 
are twin-devils ; if not absolutely fastened 
on to one another, depend upon each 
other for existence. One cannot live 
long without the other. Both were in- 
vented for the purpose of upholding 
THE CHURCH ; or rather, for the purpose 
of preserving to the aristocracy the ad- 
vowsons, the college estates, the bisho 
sees, the abbey-lands, the lands of the 
chantries, schools, and hospitals, upon 
all which they had laid their Protestant 
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godly hands at the time of the “ Pro- 
gestanT Rerormation.” ‘This was 
the triple alliance, invented by Bishop 
Burner, and created by the Whigs of 
the revolution of 1638. 
Boroughmongering has got a blow, 
and that is all; the church has just 
been begun upon; but neither will come 
down, until the paper-money (the most 
potent of the triple knot) shall get a 
good sousing stroke. Stroke after stroke 
it has had; but there wants a heavier 
one yet; and tillit gets that blow, that 
final and prostrating blow, no real relief 
can come to this nation. Men wonder 
how it is that a reformed Parlia- 
ment should contain only five men to 
vote against sending millions of English 
money to Hanover, at the rate of pretty 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds a 
year. Men wonder at this, because they 
do not reflect on the powers of paper- 
money, and on the various ways in 
which it affects and perverts the minds 
of men. Boroughmongering would have 
been very little harm, had it not been 
for paper-money; and, as we see, its 
destruction produces very little good, if 


any, the paper-money being still in 
existence. Indeed, it is not destroyed : 


boroughmongering is destroyed only in 

name: and destroyed it cannot be as 

Jong as the paper-money shall remain. 

This being the case, it being un- 

Ceniably the case, I naturally hear with 
joy of every thing that tends to the de- 
struction of the paper-money; and this 
brings me to the * GOOD NEWS, 
which words I have placed at the head 
of this article; and which good news 
is as follows: 

1. That that brave, skilful, resolute, 
and inflexible man, who laid more 
than two thousand British troops 
dead on the plains before New 
Orueans, and drove the survivors 
back helter-shelter into the sea; 
that brave man, who sprang from 
poor Irish emigrant parents ; who 
engrafted the common soldier 
upon the plough-boy, during the 
war of the revolution; who en- 


grafted the lawyer upon the com- 
mon soldier, then the general upon 
the lawyer, and who has now en- 
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grafted the President upon the 
general; that this excellent man, 
this Cuter Macistrare, worthy of 
the name, having, by the last great 
blow given in the late war, driven 
back into the sea the cruel invaders 
of his country, chased off the 
Cocuranxes and the Cocksurns, 
with all their mercenary hordes, 
has now set resolutely to work to 
destroy that paper-money monster; 
that blood-sucker of the com- 
munity, which has so long been 
hanging on upon the vitals of that 
country, and that has been engaged 
in treasonable correspondence and 
contrivances with another paper- 
money monster in foreign parts, to 
destroy the free institutions of the 
American States; thus effecting 
silently and by stealth, that which 
the English aristocracy were unable 
to effect by five hundred ships of 
war, and a hundred thousand men. 


2. That innumerable bankruptcies have 


taken place, in consequence of the 
President’s resolution with regard 
to the Bank of the United States. 

That, amongst others, a brace of 
Jews, called Solomon and Moses 
something, have broken at New 
York for three millions of dollars ; 
that is to say, three-fourths of a 
million sterling. 


4. That a deputation of the merchants 


of New York have waited upon 
the President, to represent to him 
their state of embarrassment and 
distress ; that he toll them, that 
their distress had not been caused 
by the Government, and that the 
Government had no means of af- 
fording them assistance; that, as 
to the National Bank, the Govern- 
ment would leave it alone to do as 
it could, during the remainder of 
its charter; but that, for his part, 
he would never sign a charter for 
that or any other bank. 


5. That the people are everywhere on 


the side of the President ; and that 
the legislature of the great State of 
Pennsytvania had come to a reso= 
lution, declaring the measures of 
the President, with regard to the 
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Bank, to have been wise and just, 
and absolutely necessary. 

6. That the people were everywhere in- 
dignant against the makers of pa- 
per-money. 

7. That the Bank of the State of Ken- 
rocky had called in all its notes 
from circulation. 

8. That specie was pouring into the 
country by every ship that arrived, 
and was very fast supplanting the 
paper ; that the effects had reached 
the town of Hatirax, in Nova 
Scora, and the city of St. Jon, in 
New Brunswick ; that all was hub- 
bub and confusion in these pro- 
vinces; in the former of which pro- 
vinces the paper was depreciated 
seven per cent., and in the latter 
twelve per cent. 

9. That it is unnecessary to observe, 
that specie must go from this coun- 
try to America in great quantities ; 
and that that must add to the dis- 
tress of the land and the labour of 
this country, and must tend to the 
further aggrandizement of the tax- 
devouring crew in England. 

10. That it isby no means clear to me that 
the President has not done thisthing 
in this speedy and resolute manner 
by way of retaliation upon us for 
what the Americans deem our ins!- 
dious measure of NEGRO-EMAN- 
CIPATION, which is described in 
the American newspapers as “ a 
“mean and spiteful blow at the 
* United States, closely hidden un- 
** der the cloak of HYPOCKITI- 
“CAL HUMANITY.” I think 
they are wrong. Oar Ministers, at 
least, had, I am satisfied, no such 
mean and detestable motive as that 
of stirring up the slaves of the 
United States to rebellion against 
their masters; though I must say 
that, from a passage in the King’s 
speech, and from some speeches 
madein Parliament since, such con- 
clusion might not unreasonably be 
drawn. ‘The King “ hoped that 
** other nations would follow the Au- 
“< mane example”! And speeches 
in Parliament have suggested the 
compelling of Spain and Portugal! 





to follow the example! Now, 
though it is very good to be extra 
ordinarily humane; very good to seé 
so fine an exawple; it is not very 
good to punish other people because 
they «do not follow such an example. 
Very good for the bride to eharm 
the bridegroom to the altar; but 
not very good to cause him to be 
dragged along after her with a rope 
round his neck. “* Other nations” £ 
What other nations? Why, we all 
know that the United States was 
meant; though neither King nor 
Ministers, nor speakers in Parlia< 
ment, thought fit to name the 
United States. be the meaning 
what it might, the Americans reae 
son thus upon the matter: “ It is 
‘** impossible that any but madmen 
“* would have emancipated the ne« 
““groes at all; and if any thing 
«could be more than impossible, 
‘it is more than impossible that a 
‘‘ Government in its senses could 
‘“‘ have imposed a new debt of 
“ twenty millions sterling upon the 
“ people of England, to giv e to the 
“ West Indians against ‘their con- 
‘‘ sent, merely to gratify the cant- 
‘ing ery, sent forth from the Me« 
“ thodist chapels, and from those 
everlasting conceited babblers 
a that inhabit the crack-skulled 
“ county of York. It is impossible 
a shen this apparently monstrous 
“ folly could have been committed, 
‘unless there had been some pow-= 
“ erful motive /urking at the bot- 
“tom.” Having thus laid the 
foundation of their argument, their 
suspicions soon lead them to the 
conclusion, that the motive of our 
measure of humanity has been the 
malignant design of breaking up 
the Union and free institutions of 
the United States, by sowing dis@ 
content and exciting rebellion 
amongst the blacks. 


11. That many of these papers, taking 


up this subject in great anger, ex- 
press their satisfaction at the ime« 
mense mischief which the destruc 
tion of their paper-meney will do 
tous, and how amply it will repay 
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us for what they call our inveterate 

malice and our perfidy. ‘“* Very 

true,” says one of them, “ Britain 

** had a right to abolish the slavery 

‘of her blacks; and we have a 

*‘ right to abolish that paper-money 

“‘ which held us in slavery to the 

*‘ vilest of her slaves.” Yes; the 

right was clear on both sides. 

Both parties had a right to act, and 

both to say nothing at all about the 

motive with regard to other na- 
tions. 
&. That I most sincerely wish that the 
| President’s motive in putting down 
the paper-money may have been 
partly in the way of retaliation for 
the negro-slave job ; for, then, the 
punishment of hypocrisy will have 
been the most appropriate that ever 
was heard of ; and the punishment 
will fall precisely on the right heads. 
From the demolition of the paper- 
money in America, nobody in this 
kingdom will suffer a tenth part so 
much as the canting and conceited 
babblers of the cracked-skull coun- 
ty of York. Snerrieip will be 
pinched to the very points of its 
nails ; cracked-skull Leeps and 
Huppersriktlp, and still more 
cracked-skull Hauirax, wherejoint- 
stock associates divide seventeen 
per cent. per annum ; these cracked- 
skulls will suffer more than all the 
rest of the kingdom put together ; 
and it will be their just punishment 
for having saddled their country 
with a new debt of twenty mil- 
lions. 

Such is the “* GOOD NEWS,” which 
T, with pleasure that I cannot express, 
communicate to the readers of the Re- 
gister. The base reptiles in the city of 
London, while they are receiving bills 
from America at five per cent. discount, 
and are shipping thither all the gold and 
silver that they can rake together, would 
fain make you believe, that “‘ moderate 
¥© men are getting about the President ; 
“ and that the matter with the Bank will 
* be accommodated.” I sincerely wish 
that this may be believed by those who 
have sent English money across the 
Atlantic, to “ vest’ it, as the devil has 
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taught them to call it, in “ Bank-stock,” 
and in “ shares” of all manner of kinds. 
“ Moderate men,” indeed! The Presi- 
dent is nota man to be wheedled from 
his resolution by a set of soft-tongued 
vagabonds with pens stuck behind 
their ears. If my readers were made 
acquainted (and they all soon shall 
be) with the history of the life of 
this famous man; nay, with only a fif- 
tieth part of the wonderful acts of that 
life, they would laugh to scorn the idea 
of his being diverted from any settled 
resolution of his mind. WassincTon 
was a mere baby, compared with Jacx- 
son ; his deeds shrink into nothing, 
when placed before those of his present 
successor. Wettirneron! oh gracious 
God! One day of the real feats of 
Jackson surpass all the congregated and 
fabulous performances of the life of 
WELLINGTON. 

This humbugged nation is never told 
the truth. Everything that is necessary 
for it to know for its own well-being, is 
kept from it, by that base hireling press, 
which has been its curse for so many 
years, And, at this very moment, the 
important intelligence from the United 
States, is eithersmothered or totally dis- 
figured by that press ; and the people 
of England are actually believing, that 
the President is a sort of harum-scarum 
fellow, under the guidance of mere pas- 
sion, and that he will be obliged, either 
to give up his measures, or give up his 
office. To make head against the delu- 
sion of so infernal a political machine is 
next to impossible: it must go on 
spreading its delusions ; and those who 
have the folly or baseness, or both, to 
be deluded by it, must, and ought to, 
suffer for that folly and that baseness. 

Before I conciude, let me relate, that 
[have recently heard, that a man who 
left England, for America, some sixteen 
or seventeen years ago, and who was so 
determined a democrat, that the very 
sound of nobility, bishop, or king, almost 
threw him into hysterics, has, I am told, 
written to a friendin England, expressing 
his intention toreturn to his beloved na= 
tive land, to his allegiance to his natural 
sovereign ; though he citizenized him- 
self seventeen years ago ; and, as I have 
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heard, really quarrelled with some En- 
glishman (I forget whom) because he 
would not do the same: let me relate 
that I have heard that this very man 
intends to return to England with all 
convenient speed ; saying, that his own 
dear native country is advancing in civi- 
lization, and that the United States are 
retrograding ; and, that “ that d—d old 
““ scroundrel, Jackson, has destroyed 
“the constitution, and broken up the 
“« credit of the country, and has severed, 
“with his Goth-like sword, all the 
“ligaments of civil society, of social 
“order, and of regular government.” 
In justice to the much-censured Presi- 
dent, I think myself bound to observe, 
that I believe, that the man, from whom 
this censure has proceeded, has, for 
many years, been zealously engaged in 
upholding the “ social system,” by dis- 
counting bills at 23 per cent., per month ; 
the bills being guaranteed, not by ac- 
ceptances or indorsements, but by de- 
posits of goods, or pawns, more than 
sufficient to cover the amount of the 
bills ; that such a man should call the 
brave, the wise, the disinterested, the 
inflexible, President, ‘“‘a d—d old 
scoundrel,” is natural enough; but 
I am very sure that all those, except 
they be Jews, or Jew-like Christians, 
who shall read this article, will have 
the justice to take the vile appellation 
from the President, and clap it, where 
it exactly fits, upon the front of his 
calumniator. 

In begging my readers duly to consi- 
der the contents of this paper, which | 
deem of very great importance to this 
country, I conclude, with a most anx- 
ious prayer, that the paper-money of 
America may be wholly destroyed, and 
that that destruction may speedily lead 
to our complete deliverance from that 
indescribable curse. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


15TH Marca, 1834. 





To 


THE PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 


Bolt-court, 13. March, 1834, 
My Frienps, 

You have most likely paid some at- 
tention to the discussions on the Navy 
and Army Estimates, which have lately 
been before Parliament. These two 
bands of men, called “navy” and 
‘“‘army,” are one cause of your living 
upon twopence or threepence a day. 
This, therefore, is a matter worthy of 
your best attention; for, unless you 
come to the support of your representa- 
tives, and stand by them while they en- 
deavour to prevent this expenditure of 
your money, what right can you have to 
cemplain that you are taxed to the 
breaking of your backs, and that you 
are steeped in poverty to your lips? The 
political philosophers of Bo.ron-Le- 
Moors, with scarcelya rag tocover them 
and with water-porridge for breakfast, 


and potatoes for dinner, have chosen for 


their representative a man who is in 


the receipt of the taxes. He was their 
popular candidate. These philosophers, 
who resemble, in their persons, the pic- 
tures given of the heathen philosophers 
of old; that is to say, that they showed 
certain parts of their bodies through 
their pocket-holes; these philosophers 
of Bo.ron-Le-Moors, gentle as doves 
and tame as capons, call for no redress 
of grievances ; but lay before the Parlia- 
ment, as they would before God, a de- 
scription of their manifold sufferings. 
Not daring to ask for the taking offa 
burden from their backs; and, indeed, 
how should they dare do it, when they 
have chosen for their representative a 
man who puts the public money into his 
pocket. These philosophers, therefore, , 
of Bouron-ve-Moors, have nothing ab 
all todo with Army or Navy Estimates; 
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You, however, are not in the situa- 
tion of these sublime philosophers: you 
have not chosen men who devour your 
substance ; and, therefore, you are en- 
titled to know what become of those 


taxes, which make your lot so hard. 
It will be my endeavour, another time, 
when all the money for the session has 


been voted, to give you an account of 


the whole of the expenditure for the 
year. At present, I propose to lay be- 
fore you a statement of what has been 
voted this session for the navy and the 
army. The business is managed thus : 
It is necessary that money should be 
placed in the hands of those who pay 
the navy and the army, before the time 
of payment actually comes ; because it 
would be too late to apply for the money 
when the sailor or the soldier comes to 
ask for it. ‘Therefore, as it is impossi- 
ble to tell exacily what will be wanted 
for the year, for the navy, for instance, 
an ESTIMATE, or calculation, is made 
out by the officers belonging to that de- 
partment. This estimate or calculation 
is laid before the House of Commons ; 
the House, if it approve of it, votes 
money to wm amount of the estimate; |t 
that is to say, it authorises the Treasury 
to issue money to the amount of the 
estimate for the use of the navy ; l 
then, when the year is out, an account 
is given to the House of Commions of 
the manner in which the won ey 
been expended ; and, if the House have 
voted too much money, the ‘surplas is 
accounted for. 


ant 


7 
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Now, you see the nature and uses of | 


and I am now going 
the m 


Navy and Army 


these estimates ; 
to speak to you of 
charges contained in the 
Estimates, and which the ~ e has 
voted without the uction of one 
single shilling. I will take ‘he sums 
and the purposes for which thev have 
been voted, one by one, and make the 

matter as clear to youas I can. In the 
first place, let me state, that the esti 

mate is divided into two distinct parts, 
one of which is called the EFFECTIVE 
service, and the other the non-rrrsc- 
TIveE service. The errrcrive service, 
for this ensuing year, is as follows : 


ded 
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NAVY. 
Wages to Seamen and Ma- 
rines, to the ordinary and 
yard craft .cccscccccceee £959,761 
Victuals for ditto....ditto.. 396,561 
Admiralty Office .........- 104,551 
Navy Pay Office ....cesee- 21,720 
Scientific Branch. ... .cceee 20,885 
His Majesty’s Establishments 
at home .ccccsccccccee 119,168 
His Majesty’s Establishments 
ROVORG invececwteadeves 22,633 
Wages to Artificers, &c. em- 
ployed in his Majesty’s 
Establishments athome.. 348,012 
Wages to Artificers, &c. em- 
ployed in his Majesty's 
Establishments abroad .. 35.512 
Naval Stores, &c, for the 
building and repair of 
ships, docks, wharis, &c. 421,990 
New Works, and Improve- 
ments in the yards, Xe... 74,950 
Medicines and Medical Stores 25,641 
Miscellaneous Services cece 36,154 
Total for the effective service 2,576,568 
The first thing to observe to you is, 
that the navy is not stronger now than 
it was during the last peace; and that 
\the whole of the nay y, as you will find 
jby-and-by, is to cost, this year, four 
millions, four hundred and seventy-cight 
thousand and nine pounds ; and that it 





them, in the whole, effective and non. 
‘effective, one million, eight hundred and 
| fi ftynfe ur theasend, four hundred and 
he ivhty-two pow mids; and you will further 
in mind these 


| cost 


bear two facts, first, that 
|'wheat and meat are at the s same prices 
} now el they were at during the last 


| pe ice; ard second, that the navy was 
then fit.and ready for wi ir, any I actually 
armed for war, twice during that short 

»} Peace. | Why, then, are we to pay, for 

| the effective service only, seven hundred 


}and twenty-two thousand and eighty 


| pounds more than we paid for the 
whole service, effective and non-ef- 


a? 


'fective, in 1792? But, it is the mone 
strous non-effective which must excite 
the indignation of every body, except 
the tranquil, sensible, resigned, and 
submissive, philosophers of Bouroxs 
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LE-Moors. This non-effective amounts 
to one million, siz hundred and seven 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty-six 
pounds ; that is to say, to as much as 
the whole of the navy charge in 1792, 
effective and non-effective, lacking only 
two hundred and forty-six thousand, 
five hundred and sixteen pounds. The 
heads of this charge for non-effective 
are as follows : 
Half-pay to Officers of the 
Navy and Royal Marines . 
Military Pensions and Allows 
ances 
Civil Pensions & Allowances 


£847,360 


530,348 


230,258 





1,607,966 


Every man who pays taxes and re- 
ceives none, except the philosophers of 
Bo.iton-Le-Moors, who want boards of 
trade, and “ heddekashun,” must feel 
indignant at the bare sight of this. But, 
let us now see a little into the several 
items of this monstrous charge. Tie 
first is as follows: 


HALF-PAY TO OFFICERS OF TIE NAVY 

AND ROYAL MARINES, 
For Half-pay to Admirals of 
theF leet,Flag-officers,Cap- 
tains, Commanders, Lieut- 
tenants, Masters and Chap- 
ie tn eine eeaeinn 
For Half-pay to Medical Ofi- 

a 


£641,252 


71,207 





For Half-pay to Pursers.... 33,671 
For Half-pay to Majors, Cap- 
tains & Lieutenants of the 
Royal Marines.......... 33,113 
For Retired Pay to Rear-Ad- 
mirals, Captains and Com- 
NE is a 6 rae i 53,S02 
For Retired Pay to Officers of 
the Royal Marines...... 14,315 
84,360 


Here isa banger. Pretty nearly one 
half of the whole charge for the navy in 
1792. Here is pretty nearly a million 
of money given yearly to officers who 
are to serve no more. It is lumped up 
together, chaplains, captains, lieute- 


nants; but, you ought to know. this, 
that you are to bear this charge for 
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ever, you and your children after you. 
Look at the monstrous thing. We have 
to pay upwards of two hiudred admi- 
rals, one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four captains, three thousand 
two hundred and eighteen lieutenants ; 
that is to say, we have to pay upwards 
of five thousand of these officers, while 
we have aflvat, or actually serving at 
the ports, ten admirals, fifty-four cape 
tains, four hundred and fourteen lieute- 
nants, making in the whole four hune 
dred and eighty. This defies all com- 
mentary. None can be wanted for the 
philosophers of Botron-Le-Moors, be- 
cause they must like it; and none can 
be wanted for any body else upon the 
face of this earth. 


The next item is what is called mili- 


-}tary pensions anid allowances ; and this 


isathumper, too. The heads of it are 


as follows: 


Pensions to Commissioned 


and Warrant Oificers .... £81,307 
Pensions to Widows and Re- 

Jatives of Officers slain, 

drowned &......--000% 11,727 
Pensions to Widows of Naval 

CRRGOED, - canecienc ae ecce 166,934 
Pensions to Widows of Ma- 

rine Officers .....cccceses 11,000 
Allowances on the Comipas- 

SP a 14,000 
Bounty to Chaplains ...... 1,050 
VUut-Pensions of Greenwich 

Hospital ......-cceccese 245,000 





£ 530,348 


A great deal of pains is taken here to 
coufuse and to confound; here are war- 
rant officers lumped with commissioned 
ollicers. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty gave us no time to inquire into any 
thing relative to these estimates. Ihadthe 
book delivered to me on Friday, the 14. 
of February, and I was only allowed 
until Monday, to examine this book of 
forty-nine folio pages, full of items and 
of figures. Had there been time allow- 
ed, 1 should have inquired into the num- 
ber of pensioners at Greenwicn Hos- 
pital: and I should have found, I 
believe, that three fourths of the money 
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To be content under this, the working 
people must have souls composed’ of 
clay: not to feel this, the working 
people must be all electors of Botron- 
uE-Moors. 

Another charge in the effective list 
was 82,179/. for the ‘ Yeomanry 
Corps” ; and it is worth while, just ‘to 
insert the heads of this, as follows: 
Pay and Forage Allowance of 

Adjutants, and Sergeant- 

Pape, 00 nuveeat ov de £5,958 
Clothing and Contingent Al- 

JOWENCED, Ci veccccccte 54,221 
Expense of Corps when as- 

sembled for permanent 

duty or tn aid of the Civil 

Power .. ve eeee eweeeces 22,000 


82,179 
There was a.division upon this; but 
a@ majority of 83 decided for the vote, 
there being for the vote 185; against it 
52. It is useless to waste time in talk- 
‘Ing about this, only just to observe, 
that, instead of giving protection to 
‘property, my real opinion is, that these 
fellows are the cause of a great destruc- 
tion of property ; not that they wish to 
efféct such destruction, or to cause it to 
be effected ; but their very appearance 
in arms is a menace to the country la- 
bourers ; and it is my real opinion that 
“they are, by that sight, stimulated to 
deeds of revenge. However, there is ne 
. ,Feasoning with those who place a reli- 
. ance upon these men. 
- , We now come to the “ Non-EFFEC- 
-aive”; and, after 16,5471. in sinecure 
“governments, we find 114,000/. for ye 
neral-officers, not being colonels of 
regiments. Here are, it appears iwo 
hundred and sixty-two general-officers, 
‘and, if we take in those who are in 
other parts. of the estimate, there are 
above FOUR) HUNDRED 
fecers. Im. the debate, I 
,them at three hondred; but a mem- 
ber told me-afterwards that there 








officers ; so that here are 803,0001. given 
to English officers, who are, in fact, 
never to serve again; and to pay this 
sum, you will have to work, every year, 
in all human probability, for the re. 
mainder of yourlives. But this is not 
all, by any means ; for the next charge 
is 81,2401. ta FOREIGN OFFICERS, 
who ever can legally serve again, and 
to their widows and children. When 
the family of Hanover was put upon tha 
throne of this kingdom,our forefathers, 
took care, as_they thought, to protect 
themselves, and their children, and their 
children’s children, against things like 
this; and, in that aet of Parliament 
whichplaced this family upon thethrone, 
they provided, that no one, not a natu- 
ral-born subject of the King, or one 
born abroad of English parents, should 
ever have aseat in Parliament, or should 
have apension from the Crown; or should 
enjoy any place of trust or emolument, 
civil or military. It is said that an act of 
Parliament was passed to provide for the 
giving of this half-pay to the Germans; 
but that act could.not set aside the fun- 
damental law which placed the family 
upon the throne; for if it could set it aside 
in this respect ; it could set it aside in 
other respocts; and this present Parlia- 
ment could,in that case, put off from the 
throne that family which the Act of W1t- 
yiam and Mary placed upon the throne. 
This I deny: I say: that the Parliament 
has no such right: I say that it has no 
right to subvert the Government of this 
kingdom ; and, upon the same grounds, 
I contend that it’ is not legal to send 
this money to Germany for this put 
se. 
PY Besides, the half:pay is a retaining 
fee forfuture services; andit is clearly 
against law to employthese memagan; 
and, therefore, the pretence: for payne 
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jiament produced four others to vote 
with me, and two hundred and one 
ty vote against me; and amongst the’ 
speakers against me was Mr.. Humes. 
The five that voted against giviug this 
sum were, Jonn Fretpen, Greorcr 
Farrarouy, ‘Col, Witssams, E. Rura- 
ven, jun., and Witisam Cospetr; and 
Mr. Hume, who has silently suffered 
more than two millions of English mo- 
ney to be sent to these people since the 
peace, had the pleasure to see this 
81,2401. added to the sum. 

» Before I go farther, I will insert a 
list of all these “ Non-EFFECTIVE” 
charges, as follows : 

Rewards for Military Ser- 

VIOUS a0 wattinn nee soeceese G1G,088 
Army Pay of General Officers 114,000 
Pull Pay for Retired Officers 82,000 
Half Pay and Military Al- 

IOWADCED . . ope cceccccocs 
Foreign Half Pay........ 
Widows’ Pensions.......... 
Compassionate Allowances, 

Bounty Warrants, &c.... 
In-Pensioners of Chelsea and 

Kilmainham, and Oat-Pen- 

sioners of Chelsea....... 1,327,848 
Superannuation Allowances 48,633 


7,000 
$1,240 
147,600 


164,500 


2,589,369 


Next comes the sum of 147,600/. for 
WIDOWS OF OFFICERS; and after 
that 164,500/.. for families of. deceased 
officers, Put. these two together and 
they amount to 212,100/. Now open 
your eyes and ears. After the first Ame- 
rican war, in which there was three 
times the fighting that there ever . was 
under Wei.tineron and his comrades ; 
after that war there was also.a charge 
for officers’ .widows.and children ;,.and 
what did it amountto? 9,381/..13s. 10d. 
For fear that. you should not believe your 
OREDANDEIGUTY-ONEP 














phers of Boiron, who have elected a 
gentleman receiving, payin the army: 
ask the philosophers of Bo.ron-.E- 
Moors, who are hunting after boards of 
trade and “ heddekashun,” whether they 
expect to be delivered from this, which 
reduces them to water porridge and 
gallons of potatoes, with so many ounces 
of suet. 

Well, we have now done with the 
military gentlefolks. There are some 
civil gentlefolks, who come afterwards, 
and carry off 43,725/. 17s. 6d. a year; 
but to these the philosophers of Botron- 
Le-Moors will not grudge their money, 
for amongst them there is a retired “‘ ma- 
tron,” and a “ retired READING mis- 
tress”! Go to, you philsophersof Botron- 
LE-Moors! Here isa resource for you: 
here is a reading mistress to assist in 
your “ heddekashun.” Here is a“ retired 
nurse” at 541. 15s. a year, and another 
at 9/, 2s. 6d. ayear. Here are pap and 
swaddling clothes for you. Be of good 
cheer, you philosophers ; but, amongst 
these civil people that have retired, and 
who are to be paid for life, there is one 
name not given, who is to receive four 
hundred pounds a year for his life, for 
having been the issuer of half-pay to the 
Hanoverian officers ! And let me observe 
here what I forgot to observe before, 
that we pay to the widows and children 
of this bunch of Hanoverians, more than 
two thousand pounds MORE than our 
fathers paid to the whole of the widows 
and children of the British army after 
the American war! Ah! my friends, but 
those fathers of ours weredifferent mento 
what their sons are. They would not have 
breakfasted upon a spoonful of oatmeal 
and a pint of water: they would not 
have dined upon a big bow! of potatoes, 
with a bit of suet as big as your thumb: 
they,seeing their earnings thus expended, 
would not have crawled upon their bel- 


llies, and asked fora “Board of Trade,” 
|to discover the means of relieving their 


it 


"| distress 
- “Bat‘we will now quit “ gentlefolks,” 
+} military and civil, and come to the pen- 


sioners of Curvesa Hosritat, the e 


of whom are 82,348; not one fiftieth of 













whom ever t to have had any pen- 
sions ‘at all." They receive, upon &n 








average, siz shillings and eight-pence| | 


half-penny a week, while it is thought 
too much to give the single labouring 
man employed in the field, five shillings 
a week; and while six shillings are al- 
lowed to keep a man and his wife em- 
ployed in hard and constant labour. 
But, my friends, it is the in-pensioners 
of Cnexsea Hosprrat that are the most 
worthy of your attention. Would you 
believe, that that same Government, 
which has a Poor-Law Commission at 
work to invent the means of lessening 
the amount of poor-rates ; would you 
believe that that same Government 
charges the nation twelve shillings a 
week, and a little-more, for bedding, 
| food, clothing, and pocket-money, for 
every single in-pensioner of this Hos- 
pital; and, in addition to this, charges 
us with 14,700/. a year for a governor 
and persons to take care of these pen- 
sioners, and 3,000/. a year more for 
.. keeping the Hospital in repair, and for 
paying the taxes and rates of the build- 
. Ang, making each of these in-pensioners 
‘cost us upwards of sixty pounds a year, 
while the poor and infirm old labourer, 
or old weaver, is allowed, upon an 
average, two-and-sixpence a week, at 
the most, or six pounds ten shillings in 
the.year! Lastly I have to state to 
you, that the whole of the non-effective 
army in 1792 (at the end of nine years’ 
peace) cost our fathers 369,406/.; and 
that now, at the end of twenty years of 
peace, without the most distant proba- 
bility of war ; this “ non-effective ” of 
the army costs us 2,589,369/.; and 
that it is now,at this time, nearly half a 
million more than it was at the beginning 
of. this lony peace ! 

« Having thus laid this statement before 
you, you are now called upon to act your 


part.. Ihave done all that I can do; 


© T remain 
your faithful representative 
and most obedient servant, 


: Wu. COBBETT. 





Rurat Marrers. . 
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RURAL MATTERS, 


Tue following is the copy of @ letter 
which [ have just sent to a gentleman 
who asked me to give him some account 
of the Cobbett-corn. The season is ap. 
proaching when those who intend to 
plant this corn, ought to’ provide them- 
selves with seed; but [ insert the letter 
here as ‘con matter useful to every 
person in England, and useful at all 
times. 





I send you, agreeably to my promise, 
a plant of the small Cobbett-corn. We 
must not call it Indian corn, because 
that is the name common to the corn 
which comes from America, from Spain, 
and from other hot countries: and that 
corn will not ripenin England. Of my 
corn there are two sorts, the darge and 
the small. Both these sorts were brought 
from the Continent by my eldest son: 
the darge in 1826; the smail in 1930. 
The small corn ripens earlier than the 
large, and is tothe large corn what the 
early frame-pea is to the marrow-fat- 
pea. We think it will bear as greata 
crop as the large, especially if we calcu- 
late by flour and not by grain. I grew 
them both last year, as I have done for se- 
veral years ; but I had not an opportu- 
nity to take an exact account of the 
crop. 

I send along with the corn-plant. 
(which has six ears upon it) one ear of 
the large corn, and one of the small, 
both raised by me last year. If you 
cause the grains to be rabbed off, and 
have them planted in your garden, ina 
very shallow drill, and bury the grains 
carefully, not more than an inch deep, 
and cause this to be done any time 
between the 10. and 20. of May ; and, 
if you have more than one row, and put 
the rows of the four feet apart, 
and those of the small two feet apart; 
and if you put the grains of the small at 


six inches in the drill, and the 
grains of the la e at a foot apart in 
drill, your experience in the matter wil 
be . The § between the 
rows and the. hould be kept clean 


deeply 


all the summer, and once pretty ' From 


stirred with a fork or a hoe, 
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these two ears you will have two bushels 
of ears, at the least. sitet ns 

A hundred ears of corn are sufficient 
to plant an acre,. throwing away the 
round corns which grow towards the 
point of the ear, or giving them to the 
pigs or poultry. 

All other. matters relating to this corn 
are most fully detailed in my “‘ Treatise 
on the Cobbett-Corn,” I shall this year 
have twenty acres of corn; nine of the 
large in one field; eleven of the small 
in four little fields, The large will go 
into a field, which will have no previous 
crop; but the small will come.after a 
crop of Scotch tunnip-seed, in one field ; 
a crop of vetches and rye (cut up for 
horses) in another field ; a crop of early 
frame-peas in another field; and in the 
fourth field it will come after a crop of 
mangel wurzel, raised last year, and now 
in some measure occupied by the same 
crop. This is bold work, especially as 
far as relates to the field of turnip-seed 
and the pea-field, neither of which can 
well be got off before the last week in 
June at the earliest. With regard to 
the vetehes and rye, they are at the 
mercy of the scythe at any time. Most 
likely the turnip-seed will come off very 
well sometime in June; but to havea 
crop of white peas, and a crop of corn 
to succeed it on the same ground 
inthe same year, will be something 
worthy the attention of every man who 
has land: and yet this is what I mean to 
accomplish. The peas are just now 
coming out of the ground. And I shall 
take care to give to the public a very 
exact account of the result of this bold 
experiment, 

The farm which I occupy consists of 
about a hundred and sixty acres, about 
twenty or thirty of which consist of 
ditches, banks, and hedge-rows. Every 
field will this year havea crop of wheat, 
_ Of harley, of clover, of turnips, andof man- 
gel-wurzel. About ten acres, here a bit 
and there a bit (in order to prevent the 
mixture of sorts), will be occupied with 
Garden-seeds. The rest wiil be in the 





crops of sheng, Bey ee: 5 nate: sont 
mentioned, including the twenty acres 
of Cobbett-corn ; my opi ’ 
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(I mean of the corn alone), though the 


plants will occupy the ground for only 
five months at the most, will exceed in 
value the whole of the other crops, the 
garden seeds only excepted, about which 
[ take such infinite pains, that they must 
be, and they ought to be, valuable. £ 
should not be afraid to lay a wager that, 
on the nine acres of the large corm 
there will be a bushel of shelled corn to 
the rod of sixteen feet and a half. Every 
bushel weighs about sixty-four pounds, 
if well harvested and carefully dried, 
according to the instructions given im 
my * Treatise on the Cora” ; and, of fine 
flour, every bushel produces (as Mr. 
Sapsford of Wimpole-street can witness), 


bushel of the finest white wheat that 
ever went toa mill; and it produces 
ten or fifteen pounds more of fine flour 
than any Indian corn that ever came 
from America, from Spain, or from any 
of the hot countries. ‘The small corn is 


more productive of flour. 


fittest climate of all others for this corn. 
It is surprising how it has increased in 
size and produce since its first introduc~ 
tion. The ears of the large corn are 
double the size that they were when my 
son first brought them over. For all 
animals whatever, horses, horned cattle, 
sheep, pigs, poultry of all sorts, it is the 
best food, whether for keeping in heart, 
for giving the ability to work, or to fat- 
ten. In the keeping of a family it is, 
beyond all measure, of more importance 
than wheat; it can be used in such:a 
variety of ways, and is always such @ 


the very baby to the tottering old man. 
It is the greatest blessing that God ever 
gave to man. Arthur Young, in his 
‘‘ Travels in France,” observed, that, 
“« whereverthe Indian torn ripened, there 
the people were well off.” Itis very cu- 
rious that Young should have observed, 
“ that it was a lamentable thing that 
“ this sort of corn would not come to 


had. read Young's Travels, and who 


is, }knew all about the corn in America, 





where he had been with me, wasof a dif- 


seven or eight pounds more than any -. 


still heavier, and proportionately still , 


The ‘truth is, that England is the ." 


favourite with persons of all ages, from ‘ . 


“ perfection in England.” My son, who | 
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ferent opinion from Young, and brought 
over the large corn in the first place, 
which he got from a very curious gen- 
~‘tleman in French Flanders. Being at 
Paris afterwards, he saw the small corn 
cultivated in gardens asa curiosity. Then 
he brought that over; and hence we 
have cultivated that. Now, there is 
very great merit in his having done this; 
and when the corn shall have spread it- 
self all over England and Wales, as it 
certainly will, he will have a fair claim 
to the gratitude of the country ; but not 
to one farthing of its money ; not to one 
- single farthing, in any shape or form 
‘ whatsoever, In the first place, he has 
done the thing to please himself; if he 
see corn-fields spread all over the 
‘country, he will have a second pay- 
ment in the satisfaction that that 
sight will give him, and in the re- 
flection that he has been the cause of 
making so great an aildition to the real 


Rurat Mirrens, 
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bearing ;' and as'they advanee, they are 
better and better ‘for the cattle, which 
will eat every morsel ‘of them, while 
the hogs will prio hardest of the 
stalks and suck ‘the juice ‘out of then. 
I intend ‘to ‘have about ‘two acres for 
this purpose, to follow ‘the’vetches and 
tye. So that this corn‘is the great affair 
of the farm ; it is the ‘interest of the 
landlord ‘as’ ‘well ‘as of ‘the farmer, to 
promote the cultivation of it, and parti- 
cularly, it is’ the interest of the labourer, 
whose ‘nice ‘garden ground is now 
crammed up with theaccursed potatoes, 
instead of producing ‘him bread and 
paddings and fatting for his hog, as it 
might do in producing this corn. The 
husks of it, as may be seen by a pillow 
deposited at my shop, are excellent for 
the making of beds. The dry stalks of 
the corn, though’they be as hard as 
sticks, have still somuch sugar in them, 
that cattle will eat them in preference 




























' ‘wealth and to the’power of his country; 
and, what right would he have to ex- 
pect anything more]? If he were to come | 

) with a petition to Parliament to ask for 
money on this account, I should not 
have'the smallest scruple in going be- 
fore a magistrate, and taking my oath 
that he was‘a bastard on both sides. — If 
a man be employed by the Government 

‘todo a certain thing, then he has a 
right to be paid, and, perhaps, toafurther 
reward ; but, if what he does be done 

‘“yoluntarily, and of his own head, to 
please himself, what claim has he upon 
the purses of the people ? 

Artnur Youne, while he observes 
that the corn will not ripen in England, } 
recommends that it should be 
planted in order to be cut up green as 

‘cattle food. Planted in the last week in 
April, the large “orn, put into good 

nd and kept clean, will be fromjtwo 

“feet and a halt to three feet high in the 
first week ‘in Jaly. ‘All cattle like it 

‘better than any other green thing. If 


abr of threc or four acres 
: 4 be, aera meng in rows at 
‘eighteen inches ‘apart, the amount of 





I send 
crop. 


to hay, if you can keep them even unto 
the inonth of March. But you must 
not go to look at a corn-farm, until just 
before wheat harvest. Then it is that 
you can see what it is likely to come to;, 
and one of my principal objects in taking 
a farm was, to demonstrate the advan- 
tage of raising this sort of crop, having 
not the smallest ambition to partake in 
the losses which the common farming 
is now occasioning” to the occupiers all 
over this country. 
1 have been asked, whether this corn 
will grow on cold clay land? In the 
first place, there is plenty of land in 
England of a very different description. 
I have hardly ever seem a farm in my 
life, a part of which, at any rate, was 
not cold clay. I should not choose cold 
clay; but I would be bound to raise 
corn uponit. ‘I do not know whit sort 
of land it‘ is in ‘the ‘Isle of Dogs, ™ 
Essex ; but I’ know that avery fine crop 
has been grown there this last -year, 204 
eg ne of a 
s to the clay ay ete 
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Now, as-to the quantity.of seed and 
the cost of it. A»peek,of shelled corn 
is enough for an aere of land. Tohave 
a peck of shelled, corn. you. must, have 
half a bushel of. ears -half a bushel of 
ears yield a-peck..of. shelled corn; but 
there is a litthe care,to be taken. in se- 
lecting the part of the ear to take the 
seed from, for which I must.refer. you to 
the “ Treatise.”’ The priee of good 


corn will never. be much less than the 


price of the best wheat. Suppose, 
then, that it be of full the same.price ; 
then, corn to plant an acre at this time, 
will cost eighteen-pence ; supposing it 
to be bought of a farmer who has grown 
acrop of the.corn. I know -that the 
crop in the Isle of Dogs has been sold 
at this rate; and I know. it, because I 
have bought some of it, it being so very 
fine ; but, where is the reader to get 
some of it? As yet he may get some 
of the large corn at, my shop at two- 
pence an ear; and, as it requires about 
a hundred ears to plant an acre, it will 
cost him sixteen and eightpence instead 
of eighteen-pence, When, however, 
we sell a hundred ears together for the 
Manifest purpose of being planted ina 
field, we are so reasonable as to. take 
twelve shillings for a hundred; and 
this is the difference between a. farm 
and a shop, However, if 1, were. to 
grow a hundred and sixty bushels to 
the acre upon my nine, acres, nobody 
Should ever have a bushel of that 
corn from. me for less than ten shillings ; 
I knowing that a quart of corn is equal 


l5em. Marcu, 1834, 
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his own defence, not being able, to get a 
sufficient supply of the ‘ Golden. Po- 
lenta.’ Now.this “ ladian Golden Po- 
lenta” the advertiser has, the candour 
to acknowledge, was a preparation from 
the.corn recommended and cultivated 
by me. He calls. it “ a beautiful, pre- 
paration from Maize or Cobbett«corn.”’; 
and so itis; for, it, is that.corn grouad 
and most beautifully dressed; and, it is 
not dear even at.eightpence for.any.of 
the purposes mentioned by thead vertiser, 
whose name is Bex, and who lives at 
No. 2, Arthur-street, London Bridge. 
Now the. plant that I send you has on it 
about six ounces of this.‘‘ Golden Po» 
lenta.” It is of the small kind, About 
twenty-five thousand of the plants will, 
stand upon an acre, You will fiad the 
caleulation, that if every plant would 
produce two-thirds as muchas. this 
plant; here is about six times.as much 
flour as ever yet proceeded from an acre 
of wheat. Very curious, that. people 
should gladly give sixpence.a pound for 
this floar, when the finest wheat flour is, 
not worth twopence. 

To know how to raise a considerable 
crop, and even an acre, or half an acre, 
and to preserve it, the. cultivator must 
have. my ‘Treatise on the cultivation, of 
the corn; and. he must. read it, all 
through ; because later experience made 
it proper for me to make an addition. to, 
the work, which corrects some material, 
part of the book; and circumstances 
prevented me from altering. that part 


to a gallon of oats. in the feeding ofjand making a new book. So that it 
horses, and fequal to three quarts of|would be. necessary, if a, considerable, 


barley in the fatting of. poultry or pigs, 
or in the fatting.of oxen. It is nota 
thing thet. will fetch, its. worth at pre- 
Sent in any market iv England, and for 
the ma « treason, that the. pur- 
chasers in-no market in England know 
the worthof the thiag, There.is.a trades- 
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crop be to be raised to read the book all: 
through, and to attend toevery part of 
it. But there is one thing which must 
be against, and which I do not. 
think.(not haying the book at hand) I, 
mentioned in apy part of the books, 
namely, the wire-worm., Leas 
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if transplanted) it works its way up into 
the heart-of the main root, and the plant 
ds sure to die; it is well known to de- 
stroy whole fields of wheat, and as the 
Cobbett-corn is sweeter than any other 
thing that is put into the'ground ; and 
as the plants are few in number, if this 
worm be in the ground, it is sure to 
maul, if not destroy, the plants. ‘There- 
fore, this worm must be guarded 
against effectually, It cares noth- 
ing for lime, nor for any thing that 
iI know of, except salt. About fifteen 
bushels to an acre, sowed over the top 
of the ground, and ploughed in when you 
are ploughing for the corn, or sowed over 
the ground in the winter ; so that it be 
in the ground that is enough. It will 
e @estroy the wire-worm. How- 
ever, ground that has had good cultiva- 
tion, and has been kept free from grass 
‘and weeds, will not have wire-worm. 
It is bred in foul ground and in clover 
Jay, so that it is only in certain cases 
that this salting is necessary. I shall 
take the. precaution, because I come 
- after roughish work. If you do not 
hold your plough yourself(which israther 
best), you ought to look at the plough- 
ing while it is going on; and, if there 
bewire-sorms, yeu will soomsee them; 
and you may lay your account with 
ae} your corn-plants destroyed, -if 
you do not destroy the worm. You 
may have corn upon the same land 
every year if yon like, and the cultiva- 
tion necessary for the corn will prevent 
the wire-worm from ever coming again. 
‘With regard to the seed of the small 
. worn, I have'very little to sell ; but Mr. 
Tuomas Poyxver, gardener, at Norra 
Exp, Furuam, has some, at any rate. 
My son gave bim the’ sced about three 
years ago; he-has kept the sort very 
, and has had this year upon ten 
a dozen rod,’ a on ta a crop, from 
which he planted between rows of 
prt The lettuces came 
MF first ; th was | ied b 
yAnlaly maercare terns 
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year upon the same bit of ground; and 
let it never be forgotten, that this ten 
rod of ground, even if the first crop had 
been cabbages instead of lettuces, really 
produces more human sustenance than 
any acre of land on an average, upon 
the very best farms in’ England, even 
supposing the eabbages to be given to 
pigs or cows. All mankind seem to 
delight in’ breadth of land: it is the 
extent which eaptivates them; and 
when you talk to them of the immense 
produce upon small spaces, they answer 
you by the supposition, which they take 
for granted, that this applies only to 
plots called gardens, and not at all to 
lands that are called farms. Never was 
there a greater error than this. About 
ten rod, or not more than eight rod, I 
think, which I had this last year in the 
Knight-pea, produced seven bushels of 
seed, besides several bushels of peas 
gathered in the pod to eat. I do not 
know what these peas sell at now by 
the bushel or the sack; but I have 
never known them sell for so little asa 
pound a bushel. Here, then, looking 
at them as mere peas for pigs at four 
and. sixpence a bushel ; and supposing 
the cultivation to have cost twice as 
much or three times as much as peas 
cultivated in the common manner ; here 
is the fee simple of the land in one 
single crop. In short, it is impossible 
to cultivate land too well, or to make it 
too rich; and by skimming the ground 
over, scratching it about, refraining 
from labour in order to save expense, 1 
the sure means of ruin to the occupier 
of the land, and the sure means of great 
injury to the landlord, and the certait 
cause of poverty, misery, and bad be- 
haviour amongst the labourers. 
this is what we behold at this very time. 
The’ report of the: “Com- 
mittee tells us, and the evidence tells 
us, that the land has fallen ¢ a. 
tivation on account of ‘the 
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completely in their power to apply them; | 
and if they do not apply them, be the 
consequences upon their own heads, 
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SCOTCH POOR-LAWS» - 


TO MR. COBBETT, M. P.’. 
Annan, 10, March, 1834. 


Sirn,—Before proceeding with - amy 
task of pointing out what appeafs to me 
to be the defects in the poorylaws of 
Scotland, I have to state that the. para- 
graph of my letter to you of the 10. 
ultimo, in which I ventured 'to hint my 
preference of our law of settlement, to 
thet observed in England, has not. been 
printed with perfect accuracy, owing, 
probably, to the indistinctness of my 
manuscript. For this reason, I deem it 
proper here to repeat it, in the terms in 
which it ought to have stood, which are 
as follow : 

- On the point of settlement, our rule is 
certainly both simpler and better than 
that observed in England. For, although 
it may be questionable whether three 
years’. residence is a term. sufficiently 
long for giving a settlement, there can 
be no doubt, I think, that a man ought 
of right to have his settlement in that 
parish in which he may last have lived 
and exercised his industry for such a 
length of time as to render it probable, 
on the average of instances, that more 
benefit has accrued from. his labour 
there than any where else. This appears 
to me to be the sound principle—as that 
length of time only is matter for consi- 
deration and adjustment. 

I may now add, on this part of the 


question, that three years’ residence is, | ‘‘ in our parish,” or, “.we do not deem 
in my. opinion, a term too short to|‘* yowa fit and t for paror 
square with my principle as just stated ;|‘‘ chial relief.” If it be the former, the 
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the owners, and the othér upon the oc- 
cupiers of land and houses, the latter, 
with the exception of such small num. 
ber of them as may be members of the 


‘1 Kirk Session, are excluded from all 


share both in the imposing of the as- 


_'|sessments, and in deciding upon claims 
«| for relief. This is clearly and obviously 
‘}a defect. All rate-payers ought, surely, to- 


havea voice in the imposing of the rates ; 
and, so long as our principle is acted on, 
they ought likewise to have a voice in 
the distribution of them. Were the law 
altered to this effeet, the poor vould be 
greatly benefited ; first, because. the oc- 
cupiers, as coming in more immediate 
contact with them, and knowing their 
wants, would be mute moge ready to 
relieve them than the owner# orferitors, 
who, in many instances, must be totally, 
ignorant of their condition ; and, seconds 


ly, because the occupiers would have an ° 


interest in making fair allowances, to 
put an end to public begging, which 
prevails to an enormous extent in Scote 
land, and fromwhich they sufferseverely,. 
while the heritors are little affected by 
it, and, therefore, often incline te en- 
courage it rather than otherwise. =* ” 
The next defect in our poor-laws,. 
which presents itself to my noticey con- 
sists in this, that the heritors and Kirk 
Session, or in other words, the payers 
of the rate, have the power of deciding 
upon applications, for relief, subject to- 
no control, save that of the Court of 
Session. This rule, as may naturally be 
anticipated, is often uctive of the 
most dreadful consequences, To the 
application of a poor 
answer of the heritors and Kirk Session 
may be either, “ Your settlement is not 


man, may, after a formal process of per- 
Sreteek, ledurdetin atahandion’ wes 


hector. and Risk Sessions after bis ¢ 


man ‘or relief, the . 


it It hie. * 








functions has been performed, may still 
return the second answer before stated, 
or to accomplish their, purpose more 
dexterously (and thisis the plan gene- 
rally resorted to in such cases, they 
may give’ sixpence, threepence, two- 
pence, ora penny per week. by way 
of allowance! There is now no re- 
dress but through the Court of Session, 
as to which court it has become a pro- 
verb, that fora less stake than 100/., no 
prudent person would pass its threshold. 
And how is an aged, lame, or impotent 
man, standing in such circumstances, 
and devoid of means or friends to reach 
this high and expensive court?) The 
thing is impossible. He is, therefore, 
to all intents and purposes without re- 
dress. If not supported by private 
charity, he must~ necessarily pine from 
want of food, and die of what ignorant 
country surgeons will, perhaps, call a 
*‘ decay of nature.” ‘Though his death 
may be sudden, and somewhat extraor- 
dinary, nothing will be said about it, 
since we have neither coroner nor coro- 
ner’s inquest in Scotland ; and since the 
have no press at their command, 
through. whieh to make kuown to the 
world their wrongs and their sufferings ! 
~The good people of England will 
naturally think, that | nave bet some- 
what overcharged the picture; but J 
canassure them, and I will prove, more-. 
over, by reference to particular instances 
in a future letter; that I have not gone 
so much as one hair’s breadth beyond 
the truth. The most galling thing in 
- the whole matter is, that the law, as I 
’ have. just’ stated it, is, * jad de 
law” of areeent date, and totally at va- 
' fiance: with our ancient statutes.on the 
noe the cee pain 
those statutes passed in the year 1579, 
and stilt held to be in observance, after 
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those ‘‘ persons, being abell to further 
‘this. charitable woorke”; who shal] 
“ obstinatlie refuse to: contribute to the 
‘¢ releife of the pure, or discourage others 
‘* from sa charitabil. ane-deede’’; con. 
cludes with this most solemn injunction, 
** that, the shireffes, stewardes, and bail- 
** lies of regalities, and their baillies over 
“€ all the realme, and their deputes, see 
‘* this present act put.to due execution 
“in all poyntes, within their jurisdic- 
“ tions. respective, as they will answer to 
““ God and our, Sovereign Lord there- 
“upon.” What.a contrast, in point of 
humanity, between these measures of 
our ancestors of; the. sixteenth century, 
and the. doctrines .of our Malthusian 
philosophers of the nineteenth ! 

You will again hear from me on this 
all-important subject when I can com- 
mand a little more leisure. In the mean- 
time, I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JAS, LITTLE. 





STATE OF TRADE, 


Str,— You remember thestate of things 
towards the close of the year 1822 ; you 
remember how the attempt to carry 
‘* Peel’s Bill” into effect, had, at that 
time, nearly produced the‘ np" ; and 

ou remember. how the system escaped 
from the gulf which was then yawn- 
ing for it, by a return to “blest paper 
credit.” There. is. no, parallel to the 
depression which now pervades every 
branch of trade, except: in the period 
above-mentioned; aud the question for 
the consideration of every man in bu- 
siness, is, will the Ministers now I 
sort to measures similar to those which 
were adopted then, and thereby g've 
us’ a few: months of. prosperity ‘ 
be. afterwards. dissipated by a pani; 
or persevere in the present course, ‘0 
the utter ruin. of all persons 

in trade and ture, except the few 
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fore the close of the present session of; the practice of factors at a.distance to 


Parliament, to have recourse to mea- 
sures of which they have now no idea. 
The proceedings of Parsipent Jack- 


son with regard to ‘the ‘United States 


Bank, have for a ‘considerable time 
past been producing ‘serious effects 
here, ‘long before *the ‘subject ‘was no- 
ticed by our newspapers. Our Old 
Lady found it ‘necessary to take mea- 
sures for ‘her own protection some 
monthsago ; and finding herselfthwartect 
by her own progeny, the ‘‘ Branches,” 
she is in a great passion with them, and 
has resolved to “‘restrain” them, With 
this viewshe has ordered the“* Branches”’ 
to lessen the ‘‘ accommodations” to 
those country bankers who issue no 
notes of their own; and'to refuse alto- 
gether to discount, or lend on securities, 
to those country bankers who do issue 
their own notes. She has besides deter- 
mined to withhold the aecommodation 
hitherto given to the country bankers, 
of supplying them with gold and silver 
without any eharge for commission ; 
and, worse still, has ordered her 
“ Branches” to refuse any country 
banker’s notes at their counters, unless 
the poor “rook” shall have prevjously 
deposited the value in money or in the 
Old Lady's own ‘‘ rags.” Here's a vigo- 
rous old dame for you! It is no un- 
common thing, to be sure, to hear of 
acts performed in a fit'of desperation 
that look very like those which spring 
from deliberate courage. 

But, Sir, look at the havoc which 
these doings are producing amongst the 
community! The wretched farmer can 
keep no store of any thing by him. 
To satisfy the cravings of ‘the tax- 
gatherer, the tithe-owner, the land- 


lord, and. the poor, ‘every thing 


‘as fast as produced, whether 
‘a demand for it or not: thus 


must 
there 


whom did he inquire ? 
man of Newgate~market, to be sure. . 
No such’thing : Mr. Gurney, the bill- . 


wait till they received orders for goots : 
now those who are called factors, are 
dealers, or jobbers; they purchase, 
by the help of the country bankers, the 
farmers’ produce, which they immedi- 
ately forward to London, or some other 
great place, taking the chance ofa 
market, because they can draw bills 
against the commodity thus’ forwarded, 
and because it is necessary to have bills 
to place in the hands of the banker who 
has advanced them the money: (i.e. his 
notes) to make the purchase. Is it any 
wonder, then, that there is, almost con- 
stantly, a redundancy of goods in this 
market ; and still less is it to be won- 
dered at that there should be the dreade 
ful depression which now exists, when 
we consider the game which the Old 
Lady is playing amongst her bantlings ? 
Not “the safety of the people,” but 
‘« the safety of the Bank,” isthe “su- 
preme law.” 

Ever since the panic, the policy of 
the Government and of the Bank has 
been to keep the circulation as low as 
possible. They seem to have looked 
only at the exchanges ; the ruin and de- 
vastation spread .all around them have 
been unheeded, whilst the Bank was 
safe. In‘dll the inquiries of the Parlia- 
mentary committees, this seemed to be 


the principal object in view. A mem-" 


ber of one of the committees wanted to 
know something about the consumption 


of mutton at different periods; and of 
Of some sales- 


of whom inquiry 


broker, was the 
was made ! 


They donot want to know the truth: 
on the contrary, they fear it ; aud whilst 
they keep it from themselves, they 
fancy they prevent it from finding ac- 
Let them go on, then, 











Thas it is with all they dog . 
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* He then threw a caveat into court to 
. prevent her obtaining letters of admi- 
,histration ; but I pressed so closely upon 
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STAMP.AND LEGACY DUTY. 


Sir,—As you are a public character, 
who have shown yourself a most deter- 
mined enemy to every unequal and op- 
pressive tax, especially the stamp and 
legacy duty, 1 beg to communicate two 
cases that have occutred since you deli- 
vered a very luminous detail of those 
two taxes, in your place in the. House. 
They are two female orphans: the one 
is a relative, whom, having lost her pa- 
rents, I have taken into my family. 
Finding by her conversation that she 
was entitled to some property by the 
death of her cousin, who died a minor, 
and whose assets were in the hands of 
a man who acted in the character of a 
guardian, and when applied to, would 
make no discovery of the amount that 
was in his hands, but returned such an- 
swers as betrayed a design of keepin 
the whole to himself. I filed a bill in 
Chancery against him to compel a dis- 
It turned out there were $291. 


his-heels, that he found himself neces- 
sitated to. make proposals of adjusting 
the affair. -They were ‘truel ; but act- 


“ding on the maxim of “t half a loaf being 


‘better than no bread,” I accepted them 


‘in agreat measure. The young female 
' had costs of suiton both sides to pay. 
301. for the stamp for letters of admi- 
“nistration, and 42/. legacy duty; this 
. Jeft her 370/. out of her property. If 


any ifdividual can justify such a sum of 
72. to be paid in direct tax, by a needy 
female, then I must say he is lost to all 
humane feeling, as well as to all correct 
habits of thinking. The other case is a 
fernale who had left her, by her mother's 
lecease, 57. a year for her support. 


_Soon after her mother’s departure, a 


‘ gentleman died, leaving to the mothera 
sum of money, and his executors in- 
formed the woman, that if she 
would take out letters of administration 

legacy left to 


RerrEsentaTion ov Piasrey. 
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Rundell and the Duke of Sutherland. 
Do not they justify your calling these 
two rapacious taxes a partial Tory tax? 
Now could any ‘set of men ever think 
it just and impartial that such poor sub- 
Jects as these two persons are, should be 
called on to pay, one, nearly the fourth, 
and the other the whole of her le 

to Government. You are at liberty to 
make-what use you please of these two 
facts ; but you will excuse me subscrib- 
ing my name, though I confess this 
circumstance will wear in the eye of a 
stranger the appearance of an hoax; but 
both of these are matters of fact; and 
as I am a constant reader of the Parlia- 
mentary debates, I shall see if you con- 
descend to mention them ; and if it be 
required, I will give you my name, and 
the names of the parties. A gentleman 
assured me he would communicate them 


&}to Lord Althorp, that he may see the 


actual necessity of altering such destruc- 
tive imposts. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A VICARIAL INCUMBENT. 


To Wm. Cobbett, Esq., M. P. 





| REPRESENTATION OF PAISLEY. 


(Concluded from page 633.) 


After detailing minutely the ¢ 
fect of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the toleration act of France, 
by Louis XIV, and the expulsion of the 
‘manufacturing population of the French 
towns, where the skilful artisans had 
forerun their age in notions of polit: 
and religious liberty, and the emigté 
tion and transference of the traces '0 
pottery, iron ware, and cloth to Britain, 
and the silk trade to Paisley, which was 
the basis of the muslin trade, he eate 
into a very minute analysis of what was 
called the free trade-system with France, 
showing thet the relief of the aristocracy 
who consumed French wines and we 
French silks, was the primary object ° 
that arrangement, which was not T 
Clprorsiiy adjusted, and worked more 
injuriously for the British silk na 
facturer, from the export of silk wor 





of these two. females with Mr.Jto a certain stage, and returned unis 
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a duty nominally, but-not really one of 
protection, from the easy expedient of 
overrating the salt-water invoice, so. as 
to pay only fifteen instead of thirty per 
cent. on an invoice falsely stated at 
double the sale price. (Loud cheering). 
The disadvantages of the British manu- 
facturer in such. ill-adjusted intercourse 
of one-sided reciprocity was aggravated 
by that cardinal error in our policy, the 
unjust and impolitie restraint on the 
trade inj the very staff of life, bread 
corn, which compelled our artisans to 
compete with other countries .who eat 
bread at half the British price; if this 
cruel policy shall not be abandoned, we 
had no security against the migration 
of our staple manufactures to lands of 
cheaper food, (Loud cheering). In the 
year 1815 when the corn law was pro- 
posed by a commercial representative 
for commercial Glasgow, he, though a 
lawyer, had, at a public meeting, pro- 
posed resolutions against that code for 





the state, but in spite of cruel persecu- 
tion from the established priesthood of 
polytheism; and he would not pay 
Christianity so poor a compliment, as to 
apprehend, that having so made its way, 
it could not keep its ground without a 
state bounty. (Loud cheering). The 
most plausible argument against this 
view was the necessity of a state provi« 
sion, that the gospel might be preached) 
to the poor. There was no country, 
and no place of that country, in which 
it was more difficult to object to a 
church establishment, than in that very 
town where it must be his wish to con= 
ciliate, without sacrifice of principle, the 
support, or at least to give the least 
occasion to the hostility of any class of 
Christians. But in country parishes the 
seats were all appropriated by the 
landholders, and their land tenants ; 
and the village population, usually in- 
eluding the poor, were most commonly 
accommodated in churches erected and 


















































starving a nation, and crippling its in-|}supported by voluntary payment. It ,, 
must be assumed that a national estae - 


blishment of religion should be that of | 
the majority ; not necessarily that which, 
was most pure or true, and thus, we” 


dustry. His opinions had been con- 
firmed by every thing that has since 
occurred, and he had often publicly 
repeated them, and lately had left 
the repetition of them to others who had 
formerly differed from him on the sub- 
ject,and now adopted them with the zeal 
of new converts ; besides, that his time 
had been occupied with other and multi-| It was contrary to justice to make a man 
farious public duties. If he should obtain 
the authority of the electors of Paisley, 
a body so deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, he should only unite a public duty 
with a great pleasure, in giving practi- 


should have three conflicting establish- 
ments running-at Ohe another.; the Pres- 


he himself did not conscientiously be 
lieve. The lateness of the hour made it 
unsuitable to pursue so momentous a 
discussion into all its important details. 


cal effect to his early and unchanged} He then stated his plan for lowering the 
opinions, (Great cheering). A call of| qualification of road trustees, and the 
church and state, from the body of the] election by parishes of joint representa- 
church, had suggested the notice now] tive trustees of the royal money. Thea 
ofa topic too important in the eyes of| the necessity of abolishing entails, both 
all present, not to be distinctly discussed | for a better cultivation of the soil, and 
in the hearing of the citizens of Paisley. | to remove the power and the temptation 
The question was a simple one in prin- 
ciple, but so large was the detail neces- 
Sary to its full and fair discussion, that 
he must beg indulgence for brevity in 
80 wi i 


their destitute younger children on the 
public money. He then entered very 
fully into the subject of law reform, 
and the necessity of emancipating Scot- 
land from the trammels of a crown law 
cation of views. The Christian] officer, combining the powers of ori- 
ginating all criminal prosecutions as. 
a , with the antiquated, unde- 

* +, 
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byterian im Scotland ; the Episcopalian in 7 ds 
England ; and the Catholic ia Irelandgr Be 


pay for the religion of others,and which © 


from the great landholders to quarter » 
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fined, and dangerous powers of the old 
Scottish privy-council, and those of the 
Lords of the Articles, who, before the 
‘union, had the exclusive power of ini- 
tiating all acts of legislation, in conse- 
quence of which, no Scottish member 
of Parliament could, in fact, bring in, 
or oppose any measure successfully 
contrary to the will of the Lord Advo- 
cate ; and as the present holder of the 
office ‘was a liberal man, he would be 
happy to ‘agree to a proper reform of 
that office. The existence of the Lord 
Advocate’s powers was a bar to atten- 
tion to Scottish bnsiness, either by Mi- 
nisters or even by the House of Com- 
mons or the press, if not sanctioned by 
him. The citizens of Paisley were fully 
alive to the urgent necessity of a cheaper 
mode of conveying their heritable pro- 
perty (cheers), and for securing to them 
loca) judges of the highest authority ; 
of universal jurisdiction, and sitting 
every day, in all the circuit towns at 
least, for‘an experiment. The advan- 
tages were too obvious to require any 
illustration. (Cheers). The electors of 
vincial ‘towas must be aware, that 
“however liberal,. disinterested, aitttndte- 
pendent’ the’ Lord Advocate, and dis- 
posed to promote reforms Tirttie law;so 
convenient for the country at large, 
‘yet the influence of 5,000 able and re- 
spéctable men, connected with the great 
‘law monopoly of Edinburgh, whose 
‘gains would suffer from such a needful 
reform, were the Lord Advocate’s elec- 
tors; so that parliamentary reform had 
raised a serious obstacle to any effective 
aw reform. (Great cheering). If the 
‘electors ‘of Paisley desired the aid of a 
perron skilled in the theory of the law, 
and the practical working of its admi- 
‘nistration, and ‘not identified with the 
Edinburgh law monopoly, but having a 
contrary interest identified with that of 
themselves and thre ‘public of Scotland 
which : 


REPRESENTATION OF “PATBLEY, 


ng | the feudal ju 
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| Mr. J..A. Murray, and the Lord Advo. 
cate. Ifthe King selected and sent an 
Edinburgh advocate, armed with s 
much authority, to represent the Edin- 
burgh law people—why should not the 
sensible electors of Paisley send up an 
advocate of the people? (Great cheer. 
ing). He would ‘take this opportunity 
of paying a just tribute to the great 
zeal, courage, and public spirit of Mr. 
Wallace, the Meriber for Greenock, 
who hat!’ the merit of adopting the ex- 
posures made by others, of the vicious 
system of conveyancing and administer- 
ing justice, and bringing that under 
the notice of public meetings in this 
place. But ‘Mr. Wallace was unable, 
from want of the necessary knowledge 
of a most difficult, extensive, and tech- 
nical subject, to do more than implicitly 
adopt the schemes of others, who might 
or might not be qualified to advise him: 
and not having seen Mr. Wallace's 
bills, he did not mean to imply any 
opinion of their merits, but merely to 
say what he had said to himself, that a 
sensible country gentleman may know 
well enough that his watch had gone 
out of order, but he must take the aid 
of a skilful artist to put the machinery 
into proper working order. (Cheers and 
laughter). He should be glad, with 
their permission and authority, to give 
all the aid of professional acquaintance 
with the subject, to his public-spirited 
and well-intended exertions for law re- 
form. (Loud cheers), One of the most 
important law reforms was that of jus 
tices of the peace. In feudal times the 
great landowner was a judge often ° 
the last resort in criminal and civil 
causes. The appointment of local 
judges, skilled in law, with judicial 
minds, anda sense Ais som geno 
and legal responsibility, was the q 
est ieprovienaae of modern times. At 
the French revolution, the policy of the 
time was to bring back the people under 

‘authority of the land- 
holders ; e the saat debt jur 
diction ‘of 5 and the immess 
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often parties as road trustees, in decid- 
ing their own causes, The branch 
of statute law is necessarily much more 
intricate and difficult than the common 
law, and yet the whole of this most ex- 
tensive and difficult branch of law is put 
under the jurisdiction of men quite ig- 
porant of the Jaw. which they adminis- 
ter; and as masters of public works 
brought into impure judicial. contact 
with causes connected , with their own 
interests and even passions and preju- 
dices. The whole of the local adminis- 
tration of the law should be put under 
judges qualified by, legal knowledge. 
For in addition to, and perhaps even just 





on account of, the legal ignorance of the 


justices, their proceeding’s are protected 
from review, revisal, or reproof, by the 
most anxious provisions for their abso- 
lute finalitye The most obnoxious of 
all powers of the legally ignorant judges, 
is the absolute power of giving or. with- 
holding licenses to sell drink, whieh 
ought to be sold as freely, because it is 
as commonly used, as bread. This 
monstrous power so inconsistent with 
the free use of house property, and free 
trade, and public liberty, isjustified upon 
pretences of possible contingent mischief 
to public peace and public morals, 
which would equally give to the justices 
the reviewing and previous censorship 
of the newspapers, to prevent immoral, 
libelous, and inflammatory publications. 
It is a scheme worthy of the great 
brewers’ monopoly of public-houses to 


tnke their beer, aided by the parson-jas-| 


tices to, prevent publicans from taking 
in any but proper political papers:loyal 
to church and state. If the justices 
mean to prevent drunkenness, it will not 
be by the'same quantity being drunk in 
fewer houses, which is the only effect of 
the mo y» The justices: must stand 


at the tap, and administer the quantity 
consistent with the capacity of the 
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and respectable meeting for their great 
patience (under the evident inconveni- 
ence of great crowding in the passages), 
and profound attention except when _in- 
terrupted by such gratifying demonstra- 
tions of his sharing in their opinions, 
(Loud applause). They had now to 
perform the most important and respons 
sible duty of choosing a representative 
to revise the bad legislation and endea- 
vour to lighten the heavy taxation, 
enacted by a House of Commons which 
confessedly represented not the people 
but the aristocracy. (Loud cheers). 
If they conceived that he was qualified 
to undertake that difficult task, he was 
ready to. devote the necessary time to 
the duty; and as jealousy was heither 
unnatural nor improper, he would pledge 
himself, nay, it would be, he trusted, a 
high gratification to him, to appear bee 
fore the electors at the end of every ses« 
sion, and as his conduct might merit it, 
abide their reproof or receive their ap- 
probation. (Loud and long-continued 
applause). He begged to add, that he 
requested as a favour, that any person 
in the meeting who might think it fit, 


r. 


view to the elucidation or supply. of 
what was-vbscure or defective in his 
first exposition of his political prinei- 
ples, which he hoped to have further. 
opportunities of laying before them, 
(Applause). After Mr. Douglas had? 
concluded his address, and the frequent 
rounds of applause which succeeded his 
doing so, had subsided, Mr. John Osbora 
asked—Will you support a motion in 
Parliament for separating the church 
from the state? Mr. Douglas; Al- 
though I have clearly stated my opinion 
in laying down general principles, yet 
since it is thought by any one —— 
to put the question so , t rea 
tape in the affirmative. Mr.Os- 
borne paarg inrreee the.electors 


on the benefits | j t tetal fiom that 
measure to the people, and: them 
to support men only who break: 


op eeaponatite. —Mr. Parkhill, be~ 
neath gallery, at a great distance; 
was with at length heard to: 











ask, What i gone ‘opinions of trades’: 





should pat to.liim any question with a 





: 
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to know what article of such unions it 
is on which my opinion is required, as I 
have in allusion to the proper limitation 
of the combination laws, fully stated my 
Opinion, that every set of men should 
be free to unite and combine to be idle, 
till they obtained what they conceived 
their fair wages or other terms, pro- 
vided always that by so doing, they 
neither broke a contract or the public 
peace, or interfered with the same per- 
fect freedom of choice and action in 
others. —Mr. Parkhill: The question is, 
supposing the lawfulness of trades’ 
unions, do you consider that they tend 
to improve, or make worse, the condition 
of the members by strikes of work? 
Mr. Douglas—if all the lawyers in 
Paisley should resolve to strike work for 
six months, I have not any doubt that 
their places would be supplied by 
lawyers from other places. (Loud and 
long-continued laughter, which seemed 
to give less satisfaction to the querist 
than to the audience). Another person 
near him commenced a vjplent philippic, 
too vehement to be intelligible, mixed 
up of .common-plaees against lawyers 
and the praises of Mr. Owen's system, 
‘ which was terminated by the shortly 
_ @xpressed disapprobation of the meeting. 
After a vote of thanks to Baillie Hendry 
for his conduct in the chair, the meet- 
ing broke up. 

e old Low Church was completely 
crowded. The audience listened for 
about three hours niost attentively and 

- favourably to the address, of which a 

mere imperfect outline is given; omit- 

- ‘ting, not only a great part of the illis- 

* trations, but. many of the heads of the 
_, discussion, 














“COOPERS’ UNION. 

From the two following it 
pears that Sir James hematin, 
error;tn all Se yh in his 
* j here 

t ‘Tis totter charees 
with taking part with 
Sir James Granam 
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could not have sanctioned this unwise 
and unjust proceeding. 


— Sn 


TO SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART. 
March 8, 1834. 

Sir,—lIn looking over the debates in 
the Times of Friday last, I was much 
surprised at seeing the journeymen coo- 
pers’ strike mixed up in your speech in 
opposition to Mr. Hume’s. motion on the 
corn laws, and the more so on finding 
that the masters had furnished you with 
a statement, from. which you made se- 
veral extracts, which statement con- 
tains some of the greatest falsehoods and 
the most gross calumnies on the jour- 
neymen, that were ever invented, and 
which, if suffered to go forth to the 
world uncontradicted, would be likely 
to prejudice the public mind against us, 
and go far to prevent us from obtaining 
what appears to us to be the rights of 
industry. 

As one of that body, I felt it my duty 
to use my humble endeavours to set you 
and the public right on this, to us, all- 
important question. 

To commence—you are reported, by 
the Times, to have said that, at different 
periods, during the last twenty years, 
the masters have advanced the coopers 
wages. 

That this is utterly untrue, every man 
in the trade will bear me witness ; for the 
fact is, that every advance we have ob- 
tained has been gained by the determ'- 
nation of the men, after the most ul 
fair and violent opposition from the 
masters. 

It is further stated, that they had ad- 
vanced the wages of the men as high 2s 
was consistent with the profits of the 
trade. 

To prove the fallacy of this, I need 
— say that twelve cnet rm 

ave already agreed to pay, and do pay, 
our oP eet prices, but although they 
never, as they falsely assert, did give ¥ 
any advance of » yet, on one oc 
casion, in 1816, at the close of the w% 
when a pens coopers were 

charged Government service, 
upwards of two hundred 


there were 
coopersin London, out of employ, #4 
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‘we have before shown, we lose. five or’ 
six times as*much by the additional 
labour ; and, to prevent our obtaining 
this exorbitant demand, they have 
called in the assistance of all the merch- 
ants, brewers, and the various dock 
companies—aye, Sir James, and the 
Government too, and casks are now 
being made.at the Victualling Office, 
Deptford, for them, and from which 
place merchants, and others in the town 
trade, are to be, and some, I believe, 
are now supplied. I know not whether 
Ministers have sanctioned this proceed- 
ing of the masters, but if they have, I 
think it very unjust in any Government 
to. take part with the masters in this 
attempt to reduce 500 men, their wives, 
and families, to a state of pauperism, 
which must have. an, injurious effect 
upon the revenue. 
But if Ministers are not apprized of it, 
I will, for. their information, copy, ver- 
*batim, the first. part of one of those cir- 
culars, 


“ George and Vulture Tavern, 
“* March 6, 1834. 
“ Lam-requested to:inform you, that 
“ arran are now made to sup- 
_** ply the ‘trade with casks from the 
“ Vietualling Office, &c, &c. &c. 
*« G. CHAPPEL, Secretary.” 


7 


I am half inclined tothink these gen- 
tlemen in jest, when they talk so largely 
_ of supplying the trade with casks from 
could never expect to supply the trade, 
which it takes 400 or 500 men to do, 
with about fifteen or sixteen young men 
and apprentices, and. about thirty poor 
old fellows almost past.labour. But to 
my subject, from which | have strayed, 
- tocontemplate for a moment this mighty 





project, [I shall relate a fact or two,, 


Si cope will: _ the ances wages 
. > coopers reallydo earn. on the average. 
: = In 1930.severs\ of our brother trades- 
“yunea were out of employ, and wishing to 

. them the painful necessity of ap- 

veuinaiioceuradial. relief, which, by- 

‘ thesby, no member, of our union has 
ever allowed. to-do, to my know- 
dedge,:sincerwe have been united, we 
voluntarily laid a tax on every shilling 







Coorers’ 


the: Victualling Office ; -why, sure, they: 





Union. | 
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|we earned for six months, to support 
these men ; and on taking the average 
of the earnings, it did not amount to 
25s. per week per man, although many 
of them had sons or apprentices to assist 
them. And in 1833,0n a like occasion, 
the average of cooper’s wages through- 
out the trade did not amount to 25s. per 
week, and we were paid by the list of 
1825, too; and, added to this, we are 
at least one-fourth of our time unem 
ployed, 

It may not. be. amiss, here to state, 
that we have expended upwards of 
2001. per year in relieving the distresses 
of our felloweworkmen, this being one 
of the objects of our much-hated union. 
Now, our masters have asserted, that 
their resolutions must convince any rea- 
sonable mind, that they have no 
wish to have the men’s labour, without 
aremunerating priceof wages. | think 
I have proved to any reasonable 
mind that the reverse of this is 
the fact.. And now, as to their resolu- 
tions which are so convincing, | will give 
you a specimen, it runs thus :—‘‘ Re- 
‘‘ solved, That the list of prices present- 
“ed by the journeymen, be rejected. 
This is convincing enough; there can be 
no mistake here. It was placed in my 
hand as an answer, when | asked for the 
means of existence, the just reward for 
my labour: and a very pretty answer it 
is truly. 

Now, the masters complain we do not 
meet them. What good can result from 
meeting them when they. are determined 
to reject our list entirely! But their 
conduct to usin 1825 isa sufficient rea 
son why we do not meet them. 

But, indeed, they have. no cause 
for such complaint, for the men have 
been all along.and are now willing ' 
meet them. The men in each mas‘er® 
employ will meet their. respective ™4> 
ters when they please What more 
these gentlemen wantofus? oal 

I will state a fact, as .an additio 
proof that we havereason and justice ro 
our side ; namely, that the masters i 
pay our advanced prices, are iol 
theorists, but practical coopers, most 


whom have been . journeyman — 


sclves, and know 


the value of Jabos!, 











ist 
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and are willing.to. supply merchants. or 
brewers to any amount at the usual 
prices. I have now only to.say thatthe 
question ought not to. have been taken 
out of the hands it commenced with— 
the masters and men. It would:have 
been better for both parties, and would 
have been easier settled, Lhave endea- 
youred to contradict that which was 
false, and to show these gentlemen to 
you in their true colours. And, in the 
full confidence‘of having done my duty 
to my trade, the public, and myself, by 
setting this question in its true light, 
I remain, Sir, 
with all due respect, 
A JOURNEYMAN COOPER. 
Notlingham-place, Mile End Old Town. 





CASE OF THE JOURNEYMEN COOPERS. 
To Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 


Previous to the repeal of the laws 
against combinations of workmen, to 
regulate their wages and bours of work- 
ing, there were many disputes, much 
ill-will,'and some outrageous proceed- 
ings. 

These laws were repealed in 1924, 
and a better understanding between the 
masters and men has ever.since prevailed. 
In 1825, a list was made and agreed to 
by masters and men, of wages to 
be paid for each particular kind of work. 
An agreement was also made as follows, 
viz.: That if at any time anew ar- 
rangement of prices became necessary, 
Which could not be readily settled, nei- 
ther masters nor men should strike with- 
out giving. fourteen days’ notice. The 
hotice to expire on the 1. of February, 
andoa noother day. This agreement 
has never been broken. Some time ago, 
a change was made in some sorts of 
work ; and butts and barrels were made 
of stouter wood and heavier iron hoops, 
and the consequence was, that the jour- 
neymen who were paid a certain sum for 
making a butt er-barrel, not being-able 
any longer to make a butt or a barrel in 
the same number of hours they were 
accustomed to do, their weekly earnings 
were considerably reduced. This can 


be explained, so as to be understood by 
every body. The increase of labour in | 


15ta Marcu, 18384. 
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making butts and barrels. is one-sixth. 
Thus, aman who used to make six barrels 
ina certain time, can only make five in. 
the same time ; and; as the price of 


making a barrel has not been raised, a’ 


man who is employed on the heavy 
work, must work six days for five days’ 


wages, 


Thus the earnings of sucha man are 
rediced one-sixth. It seemed to the 
men but reasonable, that when the la- 


-bour was increased, their wages should 


have increased with it, so that their 
weekly earnings should remain as they 
were. It seemed to the men utterly un- 
reasonable that when a better article 
was made by them for the advantage of 
others, thet it should be made a disad- 
vantage to themselves only. The men 
therefore requested an arrangement to 
be made by which their wages should 
remain as they had been ever since the 
year 1825. 

The men, therefore, gave the fourteen 
days’ notice before alluded to, and on 


the 1. of February struck for such an. 


advance as would prevent their condi- 
tion being deteriorated. “The reader is 


requested to-bear in mind that the men’ 


have not struck for an advance of their 


weekly wages, but to procure an ar= 


rangement by means of which their 
weekly wages may not be reduced : and 
that their request relates only to those 
particular articles which require more 
labour, and consume more time, than, 
until the late change, was usual. 

The men now complain that a third 
party, namely, “the Lords Commis- 
‘ sioners-for executing the office of Lord 
“ High Admiral,” have interfered be- 
tween them and their employers. 

1. By permitting the coopers in his 
Majesty’s victualling office to make 
butts and barrels in the victualling office 
for private master coopers. : 

2. That they have permitted the mas- 
ter coopers to publish a: éircular letter 


to the trade, informing them that they ~ 


may have butts and casks made at 
Majesty's victualling office. ae i 
3. That they. may. purchase any butts 
and easks now in his Majesty's Victual- 
ling Office. 
inally that they think it utterly unbes 





x 
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coming in any one of the departments of 
Government, to interfere between 
masters and men, thereby dving in- 
justice, creating animosities, injuring 
trade, and holding out a pernicious ex- 
ample to every manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom. 





Seem 


HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


No. XIV. 


Tuts number, which is just published, 
continues, and brings nearly to a con- 
clusion, the History of the last American 
War; and, of course, it records the 
knockings and beatings about ; the real 
thrashings, which our navy got in that 
war, about which the people of England 
have never known any more than the 
people of China have; but it is right 
that they should now know a pretty 
deal about it, having to pay 1,607,966 

‘ pounds for services rendered in the last 

war, aud not for services-now; and 
‘having to pay for half-pay to naval offi- 
cers alone, 847,630 pounds a year, 
‘while the whole of the American navy, 
augmented as it has been, costs only 
about 600,000 pounds a year. This 
being the case, it is right that the people 
of England should know something 
about the exploits on account of which 
they pay. all this money; and in this 
history of mine they will see all about 
it. The truth has been smothered from 
the year 1812 to the present day; but 
it is not to be smothered any longer. 


-_ 





— 


LOCUST TREES. 


I wave about seven thousand of these 
left ; and I sell them .at five pounds a 
thousand..' They can be had at Botr- 
courR® at any téme, in six days after they 
are They are very fine, having 
een removed, and having the finest 
roots. possible: . Any one who plants 
them ought tq have my book called the 
Woop.tanps, or he will not do it well. 


‘ _  Locusr Sezp. 
* Very fine and fresh to be had at Botr- 
courr for eight *shillings a pound. A 


Sreps, 





pound, -if properly sowed, will. produce | 


NRO Fawr 
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from va to ten thousand plants. T, 
sow the seed properly, you must read 
the ‘* Woodlands.” If you follow the 
directions therein, almost every seed wil] 
come up: if you do not, you will get 
very few plants, and; perhaps, none at 


all. 
Frerp Sexps. 

I notified, some time ago, that | 
should not make any distinction in price, 
whether a single pound, or a number of 
pounds were sold; but, bysome mistake, 
the old prices were inserted in a re 
cent Register. The prices will, for the 
present, be as follows : 

Deep red Manoext Worzsat Seed, 91, 
a pound, — Swepisa Turnip Seed, 
which I warrant to be the finest and 
truest that ever was grown in England, 
9d. a pound.—Irauian Cover Seep, 
one shilling and threepence a pound. 


GaRDEN SEEDS. 


Bags of seed for large gardens (the 
seeds tied up in paper bags, and those 
sewed up in a canvass bag), with a 
printed list of the seeds in the inside, 
along with a manuscript card of my 
writing, with the following words on it, 
‘‘ Garden seeds, raised at Normandy 
“ farm, in 1833, by Wm. Cobbett,” 25s. 
each. 

Bags for small gardens, having all 
the same sorts of seeds, but in half the 
quantity of the preceding, with printed 
list and card the same, 12s. 6d. each. 

The following is the list of my seeds, 
which contains the Knieat-Psa, not 
contained in my list of last year. The 
EARLY-FRAMB pea is the very quickest i 
corning that I ever saw in my life ; and 
I think I can defy all the world for cab- 
bage seed, though I have not got 't, 
even yet, into that state of perfectioa 
that I shall have it next year. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN SEEDS. 


Zz 
° 


Asparagus, 
Bean—Broad, or Windsor, 
oveee Long Pod. © | 


ereeee Earl r 
eeee “Kidney (or French). Scarlet 
Waide Ronis: a, 








‘ill 
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8. eveeee Dun Dwarf. 

9. cevess Robin-E 

10. STU Speckteds 

11. Beett—Red. 

]2. Brocoli—White. 

13. seceeee er urple. 

16. soceuean f 
15. Cabbage—Early Battersea. 
16. eoccoeds Early York. 
17. eesesese Savoy. 

18. Cale—Curled—Scotch, 
19, Carrot. 

20. Cauliflower. 

21. Celery 

22. Chervil. 

23. Cress. 

24. Cucumber, early frame, 
25. Corn (Cobbett’s), 

26. Endive. 

97. Leek. 

28. Lettuce—White Coss. 
29, eeeeeeee brown Dutch. 
30. Mustard—White. 

31. Nasturtium—Dwarf. 
32. Onion. 
33. Parsnip. 
34. Parsley—Curled. 
35. Knight-Pea. 
36. Pea—Early-frame. 
37. .+.. Tall Marrowfats. 
38. .... Dwarf Marrowfats. 
39. Radish—Early Scarlet. , 
40. weeee- White Turnip. 
41. Spinage. 
42. Squash (from Amnenes, great va- 


riety). 
43. Turnip—Early -Garden, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


44. Canterbury Bells. 

45. Catch Fly. 

46. China-asters. 

47. Convolvulus—Dwarf. 
48. Indian Pink. 

49. Larkspur—Dwarf Rocket, 
50. Lupins—Dwarf Yellow, 
51. Poppy—Carnation. 

52, cece French. . 
53, Stock, Scarlet, ten-weeks 
54. Mignionette. r 





55. Sweetwilliamy. ) . oo 
: Ss 
t: 


* 
Ena 
> : 
-_ : 
4s 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faiway, Marcn 7, 1834, 


INSOLVENTS. 


yreng G., Gutter-lane, Cheapelde, | mere 

chant. 

CAWTHRON, J., Bolingbroke-row, Wal. 
worth, oilman. 

HARDCASTLE, W., Beaufort-place, Chel- 
sea, iroumonger. 

PARRY, F., Brighton, tailor. 

STOCKER, G., High-street, Whitechapel, 
grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


MATHIE, W. G., Liverpoul, merchant, 
MULLINER, J., Northampton, coach-maker 


BANKRUPTS, 


ALLEN, S., sen., Birmingham, hotel-keeper. 

GREEN Wwoob, W., Farringdon-st., linens 
draper. 

HARDIE, D., Manchester, merchant. 

MOORE, R., Bath, linen-draper, 

ROBERTS, G. W., Finch-lane, merchant, 

STAPLE, R. P., London, merchant, 


TAPLEY, J., jum, Torr, Devonshire, wool 


len-draper. 
TAYLOR, T., Cowley, Oxfordshire, baker, + 





* 


TueEspay, Mar, 11, 1634, © 
INSOLVENT, 


BOWLES, R., Spalding, Lincola, carpeoter 
and builder. ° 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
JEGER, P. C., Liverpool, commission-mere 
chant. 


> 


BANKRUPTS, 


ASHENDEN, E., and T. C. Baker, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, brigk- makers. 
BURROWS, J., Holme-tane, Nottioghame 


shire, victualler: 
COLLIER, T., Holywell, Flintshire, hatter. 
CONNORTON, J. M., Shad Thames, South- 
wark, mast and block-maker. | 
M‘CONOCHIE, J. and W., Liverpool, stones, 


masons. 
COUPLAND, C., Leek, Staffordshire 


DREWB, H. G., Swansea, coal- Sone 


ELY, T., "Mark-lane, corn-dealer. 
FULLER, H., St. Matthew’s-place, Hackneys 


road, surgeon. 
LITSON, , Laystall-street,*ictualler, 


atte an gl 
N ALL, rming 

PRESCOTT, J. ?., High-stet, Marylebone, 
sWALES, W., Great Portland-street, silke 


TAPLEY, J., jun., Torr, Devonshire, “wools 
per... . 


+ 


i -_ 
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TODD, R., Liverpool, merchant. 
TWELLS, J. T., Tamworth, Staffordshire, 

draper. 
WILSON, T., Manchester, joiner and builder. 









LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-Lane, Corn-Excuance,; Mar, 10.— 
The supplies of Wheat fresh up to this morn- 
ing's market have been very moderate ; there 
were however a good many parcels. left over 
from last week, so that we hada tolerably, 
good show of samples. The condition of the 
Wheat bas not improved as much as might 
have been expected from the fineness of the 
weather. The selected fine dry qualities were 
taken by the-millers at the currency of this 
day week; but all secondary descriptions, 
and those rough and out of condition were 
very difficult of disposal at Friday’s rates, 
which were. rather worse than this day 
se’nnight. The demand for Bonded Wheat 
appears for the present to have subsided. 
The tone, however, of the trade appeared 
generally to have improved, in consequence 
of the confidence imparted to it by the decision 
of the House of Commons on Friday night. 

Fine Malting Barley is searce, and com- 
mands a ready sale at 29s. t#&30s.; Chevalier 
for seed met also more inquiry and realized 
rather better prices, 38s. havimg been paid 
for fine. The middling descriptions, how- 
ever, as well as distilling and grinding sorts, 
ruled dull, though not cheaper. 

Good Malt supports its rates, other qualities 
continue nominal. 

The supply of Oats this morning was limited. 
Good fresh bright samples were in fair request 

. at last Monday’s rates, but the stale descrip- 
tions continued. very difficult of disposal. 

Beans. sustained little alteration, and ob- 
tained last Monday's quotations. 

White Peas extremely dull, but Maple and 
Grey steady in value. 

The Flour trade ruled extremely dull. 


Wheat ,. cecetescesesc-eee 50s, to 58s, 

PO cccccaccceces caseson —s, to —s, 
Barley .......cccePee+eee. 23s, to 25s. 
fines. coer ee ee teres 28s, to 3ls. 
Peas, White.. on bes eens oo, Ss. to B58. 
Boilers...2 ee ease “2, 33s. to 38s. 
Grey.. eo ** te eeeere 30s. to 32s. 
Beans, Small..........00+ 3358. to 37s. 
ee Tick... eee Ce eeeeee 22s, to 33s. 
Oats, Potato. ... Srescccecs eS. to 233, 
Peed uk sniasaonscavene 17s. to, 20s. 
Plour, per sack ,...0....0. 438. to 48s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, new,... 95s. to 100s. 

Bou M * ge “ender he adie 
utter, t ..../6s, to 80s, rowt. 

Carlow eee 22/05, to B4s, a 


*« 





















Mr. Cosserr’s Books; 
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SMITHFIELD, March. 10. 


In this day’s market, which. exhibited 
throughout, but a moderate, or rathér limited. 
supply, trade was, in the whole, somewhat 
brisk.— With Beef, at an advance of 2d. to 44, 
per stone; with Mutton, Lamb, Veal, aud 
Pork, at Friday’s quotations. 

Full three-fourths of the beasts appeared to 
cousist of about equal numbers of short-homs, 
Devons, Scots, and Welsh runts: the remaip. 
ing fourth of about; equal numbers of Here- 
fords, and Irish Beasts, about seventy Sussex 
Beasts, as many Town’s-end Cows, a few 
Staffords, &c. 

About two-fifths of the Sheep were South- 
Downs; about two-fifths new. Leicesters, in 
about egua!l numbers of the South-Down and 
white-faced crosses: and the remaining fifth 
about equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, 
and Kentish half-breds, with a few pens of 
old Lincolns, horned: aud polled Noriolks, 
horned Dorsets and Somersets, horned and 
polled Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 

The Lambs, in number about 250, were 
chiefly Dorsets. 

About 1,500 of the beasts, a full moiety of 
which were Scots, the remainder about equal 
numbers of short-borns, Devons, and ruts, 
with a few Norfolk home-breds, &c., were 
from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge- 
shire; about 200, chiefly short-horns, Devons, 
and Welsh runts, with a few Scots, and Irish 
heasts, from Liucolnshire,, Leicestershire, 
and others of our northern grazing districts ; 
about 150, in about equal numbers of Here- 
fords, Devons, and Weish runts, with a few 
Irish beasts, from our western and midland 
districts; about 100, chiefly Sussex beasts, 
with a few Devons, runts, and Irish beasts, 
from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex; aud most of 
the remainder, inelading the ‘Town's end 
i from the stall-feeders, &c,, near Lu- 
don. 
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MARK-LANE.—Friday, March 1. 


The arrivals this week are small ; but the 
market is dull at the prices of Monday. 
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3 per Cent. Fri. | Sat. Mon. |Tues. Wei.| Thor, 
Ches_Ann. 91g 91g) 91g) 918; gig) 915 
COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
( Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, @ clear and concise | 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


This | have written by way of 
ne to my own 


been frequently sug 






such a thing havi 





Dublia ,. 9990s, to 60s, 











gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 
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|. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this} 


work sixty thousand ¢opies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 


the price is 3s, bound in boards. 
2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 


HUSBANDRY ; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an Tn- 


troduction, by WM. Cossetrt. 8vo. Price 15s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax~payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bouad 


in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
lostructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY,—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plainas, I believe, 
words could make it. -Alse of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
l understood as well as any body could, and 
in all theirdetails. It includes my writing, 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 
lume, Price 2s. 6d. 


8’: MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,and the manner of its execution is 
1 think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


lo. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
ting and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
arvesting and prcaceyite the Crop ; and also 
au account of the several uses to which the 


Produce is applied. Price 5s. : 
FRAN 


11. LETTERS FROM CE; 
containing Observations made in 
during a Residence of Two in the 
and Three Menths at Paris. By Joun 








q , Cowserr, ‘Price 4s, in boards, 
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12, SERMONS,.—There are twelve of 
these, ip one volume, on the following sub= 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Jadges; 6. The Samara 5 7. Thé Marderer ; 
8 TheGamester; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11, The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 


on the Institution and Object of Tithes. ‘Price _ 


3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon; entitled “ GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.”” Price 6d. 


13.. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s, 6d. 


14. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cossetr.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


Price 12s. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES} 
CONTAINING , 
The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes,’ Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions, 
ALSO, 


The names (under that of each County re- - 


spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, and Tithings, ‘with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 


lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each ; besides which there are 
MAPS 5 

First, one of the whole eganey showing the 
local situation of the Counties Felatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the Jocal situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES ’ 
Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 


Counties, ahd then three Tables, showing — 


the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th-dune, 1832, 


* A . 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


DICTIOWARY... 
In two parts. {Part Ls Breach ‘avd hem 
Part aud French. By Wittiam 











I, 
Consett, M.P, for Oldham. ~ . °. 





nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- - 
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Just published, price 4d., , 
WATIONWAL REGENERATION. 
1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 


2. Letter from Mr. Fielden to Mr. Fitton. 
3. Letter from Mr. Holt to Mr. Fielden, 


Which Letters contain a development of all 
the principles and ali the views connected 
with this important change in the manufac- 
‘turing affairs of the country. 


THE CURSE 
oF 

PAPER MOWEY AND BANZEING, 
‘Or, a short History of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
“Traders, and on all the industrious classes of 
the community. 

By W. M. Goucg, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 

-To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Wa. Consett, M.P. fur Oldham. Price 4s. 
11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all Book- 


Just published, price 2s., 
FOUR LETTERS: 
To TRE 

ZON. JOHN STUART WORTLEIY, 
In answer to bis ‘‘ Brief Inquiry into the 
4t true award of an Equitable Adjustment be- 
** tween the nation amd its creditors.”’-—By 

Wiruiam Consett, M.P. for Oldham, 


Price 6s, a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 
oR, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts o itchen-Garden 

_ Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden Orchard. 
AND ALSO, 

@n the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 

. tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 


' "Flowers ; 


CONCLUDING WITH 
ph A KALENDAR, 
Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
- Phantings, ings, and other lehamee, 30 
be performed in the in each Month 
. of the Year. . ™ . 
By WILLIAM COBBETT, 


oi pPecticar BXERCISES: 
| WITH « 
“A KEY To COBBETT’S FRENCH 
. GRAMMAR, 
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{ ApveRTISEMENTS, 704 


QNREAT BRITAIN FOR THE LAST 
) FORTY YEARS. 


By Thomas Hopkins, Esq. Member of 
oe and Philosophical Society of ‘an 
chester, 


“This is a most useful publication. |; 
“combines the statistic with the political 
“ history of Great Britain for the period of 
** forty years.”—The Town. 

** Its moderate price, its plain and popular 
** style, and the peculiar opinions which it 
** advocates, are likely to ensure it as extensive 
“a circulation as works ofthis class cap 
‘* attain amongst the operatives.” —Spectator, 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court, 
—Price 6s. in boards. 





MOLLIENT VEGETABLE SOAP.—Ia 

this Soap are introduced Vegetable Oils 

and Herbs of the most approved emollient 
qualities, as likewise extracts from flowers of 
the purest fragrance. The skin, by its con- 
stant application, will become perceptibly soft 
and clear, and the unpleasant sensation de- 
rived from sudden changes of climate and 
seasons, as well as the harshness which it 
generally acquires from sea-bathing, will 
speedily be pometen. pewnes Se net ad: 
vantages, its uliar agreeable application 
has pe Ber if the ihvour of the nobility and 
gentry, whose unequivocal approval emboldens 
the proprietors to engage for its permanent 
reception at every lady’s toilette, if once used. 
Made and sold at Is. a square by Rigge, 
Brockbank, and Rigge, 35, New Bond-street. 
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CHEAP CLOTHING !! 









SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., I 

93, Fixet-SrTreet, a 

(Near New Bridge-street.) P 

EG the attention of the public to their I 

extensive stock of goods for the presest t 

season, which they supply at the following ‘ 

prices :— I 

FOR CASH ONLY. 

» 56 n 

A Suit of Superfine Clothes,.....-. 4 18 9 t 
Ditto, parser ag eeeeteoer® 5 10 : 
Ditto, Iusperial Saxony ....++..++++ 6 4 ; 

Petersham Great Coats,. eeeeeeee ** 3 3 

Barogan or Velveteen Shooting} ; 19 0 
Jackets... ccccccse evecessees 9 0 


Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers ...0..+0++! = 5 
A complete Suit of Livery ......-» 4 1° 
Spayish, Opera, and WALKING ye 
Lapvies’ HABtrs AND Pexisses, ote 
pren’s Dresses, and every other articie 
the trade made in the most elegant manner. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co 
as very good and punctual tradesme?s 
whom I have long employed with gret* 
satisfacti mu, CoBBett- 


‘gcourt; ae 












By J.P. Cobbett. Price Two-Shillings. | 








iliam Cobbett, Johnson 
Tue ail Bolt-ccurt, Fleet sires 





